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But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting  upon  them  that  fear  him  and  his  righteousness 
unto  children’s  children;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant ,  and 
to  those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them. 
— Psalm  103,  verses  17  and  18. 
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Foreword 


Regretting  keenly  that  I  did  not  ask  my  father  to  tell 
me  more  of  the  history  of  his  family  and  realizing 
that  my  own  nieces  and  nephews  might  be  interested 
in  the  little  I  do  know,  I  decided  in  the  summer  of  1940 
to  write  a  few  pages  to  leave  with  some  member  of  the 
family.  What  was  begun  as  a  page  or  two  of  statistics 
lengthened  into  a  long  story  written  at  intervals  of  a 
page  or  two  a  day  for  more  than  a  month,  with  some 
minor  additions  in  1942.  Anything  written  in  such  a 
desultory  way  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  disconnected. 
Much  that  might  have  been  told  has  been  left  out,  and 
much  has  been  told  that  may  be  of  little  interest.  There 
was  no  thought  of  publication.  Since  it  is  being  published, 
perhaps  it  should  have  been  rewritten  but  those  who  come 
after  will  not  care  how  this  is  written;  they  will  only  be 
glad  to  have  some  knowledge  of  their  forbears  who  have 
lived  and  loved  and  toiled  to  give  them  the  blessings  of 
our  present  civilization. 

The  data  for  this  little  book  were  taken  from  the 
Rogers  family  Bible,  published  in  1859.  In  this  Bible  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  parchment  pages  in  the  back  providing 
space  for  the  family  record  through  several  generations. 
My  brother  Joe  has  this  Bible,  for  which  my  grandfather 
Levi  Rogers  paid  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  her  death,  Mother 
repeated  daily  as  her  prayer  the  entire  One  Hundred  and 
Third  Psalm,  which  she  had  memorized.  The  promises  of 
verses  17  and  18  she  claimed  not  only  for  her  children 
and  grandchildren  but  for  all  her  descendants  until  the 
end  of  time. 

The  one  point  I  want  to  stress  in  this  little  sketch  is 
that  our  heritage  is  a  Christian  heritage.  My  final  ad¬ 
monition  is:  “I  said  to  a  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
years,  ‘Give  me  a  light  that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the 
unknown,’  and  he  replied,  ‘Go  out  into  the  darkness  and 
put  your  hand  into  the  hand  of  God.  That  shall  be  to  you 
better  than  a  light  and  safer  than  a  known  way’.” 
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by  Couiririe  Rogers  Guyton, 


MMy  Family 

y  great-grandfather,  William  Rogers,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  Rogers,  was  born  March  20,  1767.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Cobb,  January  28,  1790,  in  Union  District, 
South  Carolina,  and  died  in  Union  District  on  February  14, 
1839.  I  suppose  he  was  born  in  Union  District,  but  the 
record  I  have  does  not  say. 

I  do  know  that  he  was  married  three  times  and  that 
in  those  days  of  large  families  he  had  twenty-one  children. 
The  records  at  the  courthouse  in  Union  County,  South 
Carolina,  show  that  my  grandfather  was  the  administrator 
of  his  estate,  but  that  he  did  not  leave  a  will,  which  is 
unfortunate  because  in  this  way  the  names  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  children  might  be  obtained. 


MMy  Paternal  Grandparents 

y  grandfather,  Levi  Rogers,  son  of  William  Rogers 
and  Mary  Cobb  Rogers,  was  born  ,  in  Union  District, 
South  Carolina,  March  27,  1802,  was  married  to 
Drucilla  Sims,  daughter  of  Matthew  Sims,  in  Union  Dis¬ 
trict,  March  26, 1835,  by  John  Jennings,  Methodist  preacher. 
Levi  Rogers  died  in  Union  County,  Mississippi,  July  4, 
1879,  at  the  home  of  his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Grace,  whose  first  husband  was  Thomas  Braselman,  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Masassas  and  the  first  soldier  whose 
body  was  brought  back  to  this  section  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honors  at  Oak  Plains.  Levi  Rogers  was  buried 
beside  his  much-loved  and  lamented  son-in-law,  for  he 
loved  Tom  like  a  son.  Oak  Plains  is  a  cemetery  about 
one  half  mile  from  what  is  now  Dr.  Pennybaker’s  home 
about  two  miles  east  of  Cotton  Plant.  The  reason  the 
family  was  buried  there  was  that  Mr.  Braselman,  a 
wealthy  planter,  a  devout  Methodist,  and  a  class  leader, 
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was  planning  to  build  a  church  at  this  place.  His  death 
and  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war  kept  the  plans 
from  materializing. 

I  know  very  little  about  Grandfather  Rogers.  He  and 
Drucilla  Sims  had  to  elope  to  get  married,  for  in  those 

days  when  property  meant  much,  old  Matthew  Sims  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  his  daughter  Drucilla  to  marry  a  man 
whose  father  had  so  many  children  that  when  the  estate 
was  divided  it  would  amount  to  little  to  each  child.  Mat¬ 
thew  Sims  was  so  angry  with  daughter  Drucilla  that  he 
disinherited  her.  This  fact  made  the  young  couple  the 
more  determined  to  succeed  in  life.  By  hard  work  and 
frugal  living,  it  was  not  long  until  they  had  three  thousand 
dollars  ahead.  A  wealthy,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  well- 
to-do,  kinsman  persuaded  young  Rogers  to  go  security 
on  a  note.  When  the  note  was  to  be  paid  the  kinsman 
took  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  the  hard-earned 
three  thousand  dollars  was  sacrificed  to  pay  the  indebted¬ 
ness.  Grandfather’s  advice  to  his  only  son,  Leander,  my 
father,  was  “Son,  never  sign  a  security  note.”  I  pass 
this  good  advice  down  to  his  descendants.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  and  Drucilla  went  to  work  to  get  another  start,  al¬ 
though  it  riled  the  young  couple  somewhat  to  see  these 
same  kinsfolk  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  riding  around 
in  their  carriage,  and  maintaining  the  same  standard  of 
living  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  before  the 
bankruptcy  episode. 

It  was  not  many  years,  however,  that  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother  remained  poor.  And  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  1837,  the  year  that 
my  father,  Leander  Sylvester,  was  born,  that  this  young 
couple  experienced  one  of  the  worst  financial  panics  the 
country  ever  had.  They  worked  hard  and  saved,  until  with¬ 
in  a  very  few  years  old  Matthew  Sims  had  to  acknowledge 
that  daughter  Drucilla  had  shown  fine  judgment  after 
all.  Levi  Rogers  owned  a  fine  plantation  between  the 
Tiger  and  the  Enoree  rivers,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
substantial  planters  and  slave  owners  of  the  section.  He 
had  only  two  children,  a  daughter,  Mary,  whom  he  educated 
at  a  young  ladies’  finishing  school  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  who  married  at  seventeen  Thomas  P.  Brasel- 
man,  who  was  himself  nineteen,  and  who,  needing  more  land 
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for  his  numerous  slaves  to  work,  decided  to  come  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Levi  and  Drucilla  could  not  bear  separation  from 
Mary  and  Tom,  so  they  sold  their  plantation  at  a  sacrifice 
and  started  to  Mississippi.  That  was  a  long  journey.  On 
the  way,  they  stopped  for  one  year  in  Pickens  County, 
Alabama,  and  farmed.  After  a  time  they  reached  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  Levi  Rogers  and  Thomas  Braselman  jointly 
purchased  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Collins.  This  home,  on  the 
Pontotoc  ridge  about  five  miles  northeast  of  New  Albany, 
is  still  standing  and  is  known  at  present  as  “The  Grace 
Home.” 

When  they  reached  Mississippi,  my  father,  who  had 
been  prepared  for  the  freshman  class  of  Wofford  College, 
went  for  two  years  to  a  training  school  in  Ripley,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  taught  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Gray.  He  was  being  prepared  to  enter  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  but  his  best  friend  at  this  training  school 
was  a  Mr.  Crawford,  a  fine  lad  who  was  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  this  boy  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  college  at  Lagrange,  Tennessee.  * 
My  father  entered  this  college  in  the  fall  of  1857,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1861.  The  entire  graduating  class  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Southern  army. 

To  go  back  to  my  grandfather  Levi  Rogers,  I  know 
he  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and  a  student  of  the 
Bible.  He  believed  that  it  was  just  as  great  a  sin  not  to 
work  six  days  as  it  was  to  fail  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  fattest  mules  and 
horses,  the  finest  cows  and  hogs,  the  best  orchard,  and 
the  cleanest  crops  of  any  one  in  the  country.  He  was  very 
kind-hearted  and  lovable.  My  mother  said  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  Chesterfield.  He  could  not  do  enough  for 
his  friends.  He  was  devotion  itself  to  Drucilla,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  never  called  her  anything  but  “My  Dear.” 
Mother  thought  it  sounded  very  sweet  in  an  old  couple. 
He  was  a  loyal  Methodist,  and  I  believe  that  he  served 
God  and  man  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  His  descendants 
would  do  well  to  emulate  his  many  virtues. 

My  mother  has  told  me  more  about  my  grandmother, 
Drucilla,  than  any  one  else.  Grandmother  was  a  woman 
of  few  words,  but  an  unusually  strong  character,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  mother  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her 
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for  eight  years  with  never  a  cross  word  or  any  ill  feeling. 
Mother  said  she  had  more  downright  good  .hard  common 
sense  than  any  woman  she  ever  knew.  My  mother  simply 
adored  her  father,  her  mother  having  died  before  she 
could  remember.  She  always  said  that  Grandmother  Rogers 
and  Grandfather  Graham  were  more  alike  than  any  two 
persons  she  ever  knew,  and  that  was  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  mother  felt  she  could  pay  anyone. 

My  grandfather  was  modern  in  the  belief  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  whipped,  but  my  grandmother  thought 
“Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child”  a  very  good  rule. 
However,  she  did  not  put  this  proverb  into  much  practical 
use.  Her  children  loved  her  and  respected  her  so  much 
that  there  was  little  need  of  such  strenuous  correction. 

My  grandmother  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Grace,  on  November  22,  1881,  being  72  years 
and  23  days  old  She,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Sims  of 
Union  District,  South  Carolina,  was  buried  at  Oak  Plains 
cemetery  near  Cotton  Plant.  The  only  daughter,  Mary,  was 
also  buried  at  Oak  Plains  beside  her  first  husband,  Tom 
Braselman.  The  Sims  genealogy  as  I  have  it  from  Mrs. 
Sims*,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  is  authentic,  for 
her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Ben  Sims,  took  photostatic  copies 
of  records  from  old  Bibles  and  had  all  records  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public. 

The  genealogy  follows :  Matthew  Sims,  Sommerset, 
England,  married  Mary  Pears,  or  Peers,  of  Sommerset. 
They  migrated  to  Virginia  where  they  obtained  a  grant 
of  land.  Their  son  Matthew  married  Jemima  Glenn,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  and  Hannah  Glenn,  of  Hanover  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  James  and  Hannah  Glenn  moved  to  Newberry 
County,  South  Carolina,  after  the  Revolution,  and  some 
of  their  children  married  and  lived  in  Virginia,  some 
married  and  lived  in  South  Carolina.  James  Sims,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  South  Carolina,  son  of  Matthew  and  Jemima 
Glenn  Sims,  married  Elizabeth  Sanders,  daughter  of  Berry 
Sanders  and  Nancy  Ann  Christmas.  They  had  five  sons, 
James,  Matthew,  my  great-grandfather,  John,  Reuben  and 
Nathan.  If  Matthew  had  any  sons,  I  do  not  know  it.  I 
know  he  had  some  daughters,  my  grandmother,  Drucilla 
Ann  Maria,  and  Polly  Sims  Davis,  the  mother  of  the  late 
Jeff  Davis  of  Union  County. 

Mrs.  Ben  Sims  wrote  me  that  the  Simses,  true  to  their 

*Dr.  Ben  Sims  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Sims,  of  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.,  a  first  cousin  of  my  grandmother  Drucilla  Sims  Rogers. 
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English  birth,  were  originally  Episcopalians  and  that  our 
Virginia  ancestor,  Matthew,  was  a  vestryman  in  the 
Episcopal  church. 


MMy  Maternal  Grandfather 

artha  O’neal  Graham  Rogers,  my  mother,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Lewis  Graham,  who  was  the  son 
of  William  Graham  and  Susannah  Twitty.  William 
Graham  was  a  pioneer  merchant  of  Ripley,  Mississippi, 
coming  to  Ripley  in  1839.  He  was  a  money  lender  in  those 
days  when  there  were  no  banks.  In  1854,  he  left  Ripley, 
bought  a  plantation  and  continued  to  sell  goods.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  owned  no  slaves,  except  household  slaves,  but 
when  the  war  closed  he  had  about  forty,  which  made 
them  an  exceedingly  unprofitable  investment.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  treating  his  slaves  so  humanely  that 
some  overseers  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  work  for 
him. 


Grandfather  William  Lewis  Graham  was  born  May 
17,  1811,  in  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Pierce,  and  three  children  survived  this 
union  and  lived  to  be  grown  and  married,  one  or  two 
having  died  in  childhood.  Those  surviving  were  Walter  C., 
who  lived  to  be  more  than  90  years  old,  and  Thomas  R., 
who  was  the  firstborn,  died  in  1904.  A  daughter,  Mary 
Elmina,  married  Capt.  J.  J.  Guyton,  and  died  in  a  few 
years,  leaving  two  daughters,  Hattie  (Mrs.  John  Swain), 
and  Sallie  (Mrs.  Charles  Ratliff). 

Margaret  Pierce  Graham  died  in  1848,  in  Ripley,  where 
all  her  children  were  born,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
William  Lewis  Graham  maried  Martha  O’Neal  Northcross, 
daughter  of  a  Christian  minister.  Two  children  were  born, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  and  William,  but  when  William  was 
six  months  old  Martha  Northcross  Graham  died,  and  the 
name  of  the  daughter,  my  mother,  was  changed  to  that 
of  Martha  O’Neal  for  her  mother.  All  the  Grahams  are 
buried  at  Wier’s  Chapel  cemetery,  about  three  or  four 
miles  east  of  Ripley.  My  grandmother,  Martha  N.  Graham, 
was  buried  in  the  Northcross  family  cemetery  about  two 
miles  from  Chalybeate. 

My  grandfather  was  always  proud  of  my  grandmother, 
because  she  was  better  educated  than  most  women  of  her 
time,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  an  exceptionally  good 
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mind.  Her  books,  letters  and  papers  were  kept  for  my 
mother  who  was  a  child  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  While  looting  the  house  Union  soldiers  carried  all 
these  away.  My  mother  pleaded  with  them  not  to  take 
them,  as  they  were  all  she  had  of  a  mother  she  could  not  re¬ 
member,  but  they  were  heartless  and  unheeding.  Mother 
always  regretted  the  loss  for  she  felt  that  she  would  have 
had  some  real  insight  into  her  mother’s  life  could  these 
have  been  spared.  Perhaps  the  soldiers  thought  valuables 
hidden  among  the  papers.  The  Northcross  line  has  been 
traced  all  the  way  back  to  the  Revolution  by  Clara  North- 
cross  Ray,  of  Corinth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Northcross 
Ray,  youngest  sister  of  my  grandmother.  These  data  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  any  member  of  the  family  interested 
in  this  family  line. 

The  record  of  William  Lewis  Graham  may  be  found 
in  the  printed  genealogy  of  the  Lewis  family.  My  grand¬ 
father  often  expressed  regret  that  the  information  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been  since  he  failed  to  reply  to 
the  letters  of  inquiry  sent  him  by  the  author  of  the  book 
and  the  information  obtained  was  not  as  replete  as  he 
might  have  given.  I  entered  the  D.  A.  R.  through  the 
Twitty  line  and  any  of  the  children  in  the  family  may 
easily  join  through  this  line,  as  it  is  correctly  and  fully 
given  in  the  Lewis  genealogy.  It  was  my  privilege  while 
attending  the  University  of  Virginia  to  visit  the  site  of 
the  ancestral  Lewis  home  and  the  Lewis  family  cemetery 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  University.  The  tradition  in 
the  family  is  that  one  of  the  Lewis  girls  refused  to  marry 
Thomas  Jefferson,  because  she  said  they  had  grown  up 
together  and  he  seemed  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
sweetheart.  The  appointment  of  Merriwether  Lewis  with 
Clarke  to  explore  the  West  was  made  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  in  choosing  Lewis,  he  appointed  a  boy  of  his 
neighborhood. 

To  go  back  to  the  Twitty  line,  my  grandfather  thought 
his  uncle  Robert  Twitty  the  most  perfect  gentleman  he 
ever  knew,  and  he  named  his  oldest  son  Thomas  Robert 
for  his  uncle  Robert.  Too,  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  when  his  son  Walter  was  wounded,  and  unable  to 
be  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  to  stay  with  his  uncle  Robert 
Twitty  in  North  Carolina.  This  uncle  always  said  that 
he  thought  Uncle  Robert’s  home  was  the  nicest  home  he 
was  ever  in.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
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property,  but  I  know  he  was  well-to-do  and  the  family 
was  the  type  of  people  that  one  might  be  proud  to  claim 
kinship  with.  I  mention  this  family  especially  since  I  am 
a  D.  A.  R.  through  my  grandmother  Susannah  Twitty. 

My  grandfather  Graham  lived  until  I  was  fourteen 
years  old  so  I  remember  him  quite  well.  He  was  an  unusually 
fine  looking  man,  had  a  distinguished  bearing,  despite  a 
slight  lameness  in  one  leg  caused  by  an  accident  in  boy¬ 
hood  which  left  his  knee  stiff.  Although  he  used  a  cane 
when  he  walked,  he  was  as  straight  and  erect  as  an 
Indian.  At  one  time  while  in  New  York  City,  he  was  taken 
for  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  and  at  another  time  in  the  same 
city,  he  was  mistaken  for  Robert  E.  Lee. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and  many 
people  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  very  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  anyone,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might  be,  who 
had  an  ambition  to  make  good  in  the  world,  but  he  had 
about  as  little  patience  as  anyone  I  ever  saw  with  people 
who  were  self-satisfied,  or  who  were  willing  to  be  ordinary. 
He  was  proud  and  felt  himself  an  aristocrat,  but  he  always 
tried  to  teach  his  grandchildren  that  wealth  does  not 
make  an  aristocrat.  He  always  said  there  i3  but  one 
aristocracy  and  that  is  the  aristocracy  of  character.  He 
had  only  an  education  in  the  old  field  schools,  but  he 
was  well  read  in  the  classics.  He  thought  no  person  educat¬ 
ed  who  had  not  read  The  Illiad  and  The  Odyssey  and 
from  my  earliest  childhood  he  told  me  stories  from  these 
classics  that  have  been  a  great  help  to  me  as  a  college 
teacher.  I  find  many  college  students  who  have  to  form 
a  new  vocabulary  to  remember  these  Greek  stories  with 
the  names  of  the  characters.  I  grew  up  on  them  along 
with  fairy  stories,  as  most  children  grow  up  on  fairy  tales. 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goldsmith,  and 
Sterne  were  also  some  of  his  favourite  authors.  He  had 
one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  county. 

My  grandfather  always  bought  his  mercantile  goods 
in  either  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  a  thing  that  other 
merchants  of  this  section  did  not  do.  Once  when  he  was 
buying  a  large  bill  of  goods  in  New  York  with  a  firm  he 
had  not  done  business  with  before,  the  proprietor  said, 
“Mr.  Graham,  of  course  we  are  glad  to  have  your  business, 
but  you  are  unknown  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
your  references.”  My  grandfather  replied  “Oh,  references, 
yes,  I  always  carry  them  with  me”  and  reached  down  in 
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a  traveling  bag  he  had  with  him  and  brought  out  a  roll 
of  bills,  so  large  that  the  proprietor  gasped.  He  never 
bought  goods  on  credit. 

In  the  War  Between  the  States,  he  was  a  Union  man. 
He  never  did  admire  Jefferson  Davis.  He  always  said  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Davis  and  a  few  hotheads  like  him  the 
war  might  have  been  averted.  Both  of  his  sons  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  and  as  much  as  he  regretted  the 
decision,  when  the  South  did  secede,  he  was  loyal  to 
her,  though  he  felt  that  the  South  would  lose  in  the  end. 
Because  he  did  love  the  Union,  a  Union  general  who  was 
present  when  his  store,  negro  quarters,  etc.,  were  being 
burned,  said,  “Mr.  Graham,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  paid 
for  all  this  loss.”  My  grandfather  said,  “No,  I  am  loyal 
only  to  the  South.”  A  lie  would  have  saved  him  thousands 
of  dollars. 

He  was  always  glad  that  the  slaves  were  freed,  and 
never  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  property,  taking  it  all  as 
the  fortunes  of  war.  He  thought  too  that  the  war  gave 
the  comman  man  a  chance,  and  would  therefore  put  iron 
in  the  blood  of  the  Old  South.  He  said  that  luxury  was 
causing  our  manhood  to  degenerate.  His  losses  were  heavier 
than  those  of  most  people  too,  for  he  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  and  had  much  money  out  in  loans,  few  of  which 
were  ever  repaid.  People  who  made  them  had  lost  all  and 
could  not  pay. 


LMy  Father 

eander  Sylvester  Rogers,  my  father,  was  born  in 
Union  District,  South  Carolina,  April  22,  1837,  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  O’Neal  Graham,  September  12,  1872,  and 
died  at  his  plantation  home  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Tippah  County,  Mississippi,  February  12,  1906.  In  1857, 
he  entered  Lagrange  College,  a  Presbyterian  college,  the 
president  of  which,  Dr.  John  Waddell,  was  later  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  Yankees  destroyed 
this  college  during  the  war.  The  buildings  were  only  a  few 
years  old  and  had  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars.  About  30 
years  after  the  war  the  United  States  Government  paid 
the  Presbyterian  Church  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages. 

My  father  was  a  good  student  and  made  a  creditable 
record.  His  literary  society  was  Phi  Mu,  and  in  those 
stormy  days  before  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  sub- 
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Of  all  the  countless  blessings 

That  have  come  from  heaven  above, 
There’s  none  more  rich  in  value 
Than  the  gift  of  a  father’s  love. 

The  wonderful  love  of  mother 
Is  the  theme  of  many  a  song, 

While  father  has  been  neglected, 

God  help  us  to  right  this  wrong! 

Help  us  to  show  our  fathers 

That  we  love  and  bless  them  so, 

Our  hearts’  most  cherished  heroes, 
Though  the  world  may  never  know 

The  halo  that  rests  above  them, 

For  only  their  children  can  see 
The  glory,  the  grandeur,  the  greatness 
Of  that  sacrifice,  full  and  free, 

That  Father  has  made  for  Mother, 

For  home  and  for  loved-ones  dear, 
With  no  thought  of  reward  of  honor, 
He  toiled  on,  year  after  year. 

Thank  God  for  his  matchless  courage, 
For  his  faith  that  did  not  fail, 

When  the  way  was  so  dark  and  dreary, 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  quail, 

When  the  battle  seemed  never  ending 
And  he  was  weary  and  worn, 

When  the  face  of  grim,  stern  duty 
Greeted  his  every  morn. . 

For  him  no  war  drums  were  beating, 

No  battle-song  thrilled  his  soul. 
Through  the  joy  of  loving  and  serving, 
He  gained  life’s  noble  goal. 

I  crown  him  earth’s  greatest  hero, 

This  man,  unknown  to  fame. 

I  love  him,  I  bless  him,  God  help  me 
To  keep  untarnished  his  name! 
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ject  of  states’  rights  was  hotly  debated  in  the  society. 
My  sister  lost  his  Phi  Mu  pin  when  she  attended  the 
World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1905.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
the  Greek  letter  Phi  and  in  the  center  it  was  cut  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  M.  He  belonged  to  more  than  one 
secret  fraternity,  but  the  one  he  thought  most  of  was 
one  that  he  secured  the  charter  for.  His  schoolmates  sent 
him  to  Florence,  Alabama,  to  a  college  located  there.  He 
was  treated  so  royally  by  the  boys  of  this  college  that 
he  always  looked  upon  this  episode  as  a  very  bright  spot 
in  his  college  career.  My  brother  Joe  has  that  pin,  a 
little  pin  with  both  Greek  and  Latin  letters  on  it,  made 
of  black  enamel  and  gold.  Those  were  the  days  when 
college  fraternities  were  just  being  born  and  this  one  did 
not  survive  the  war.  In  the  schools  of  that  day,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  were  taught,  and  my  father  said  they 
had  a  short  course  in  Sanskrit.  Every  boy  majored  in  the 
classics,  and  I  am  told  that  my  father  was  quite  a  scholar 
in  Greek,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  a  surprise  to 
me  when  I  began  to  study  it.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did 
not  keep  my  father’s  Greek  Testament.  I  do  know  that  he 
had  studied  languages  so  much  that  he  had  little  trouble 
with  the  meaning  of  words.  He  would  go  back  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  explain  the  meaning  of  words. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  little  use  for  a  dictionary. 

He  volunteered  for  the  war  with  his  graduating  class 
in  1861,  joining  a  Tennessee  regiment,  but  the  boys  were 
given  a  few  days  to  go  home  and  say  goodbye  to  the  loved 
ones  at  home.  My  father,  after  spending  the  time  at  home, 
started  back  to  join  his  regiment  at  the  appointed  place 
and  time.  He  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Uncle  Tommy 
Prewitt  in  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  awakened  to  find  himself  aching  and  feeling  miser¬ 
able.  The  negro  servant  brought  a  bowl  of  water  to  his 
bed,  and  when  he  bathed  his  face,  he  broke  out  thick  with 
measles.  Before  he  could  recover,  his  regiment  had  left 
him  behind  and  he  returned  to  Mississippi.  By  that  time, 
news  reached  home  of  the  first  Battle  of  Manassas,  and 
Tom  Braselman,  his  only  sister  Mary’s  husband,  was 
among  the  killed  in  action.  He  left  immediately  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  bring  home  the  body,  which  was  buried  at  Oak 
Plains.  This  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  family.  It 
meant  the  loss  of  a  brother  to  my  father,  for  Tom  was 
a  real  son  and  brother  in  the  Rogers  home.  My  aunt  was 
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left  with  three  babies,  and  when  my  father  enlisted  with 
the  sixty  days’  troops,  being  the  only  son,  the  family 
must  have  felt  desolate.  He  went  to  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  served  his  alloted  time,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  He  returned  home,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862,  he 
joined  Capt.  A.  C.  Rucker’s  Company,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  34th  Mississippi  Regiment  with  Samuel  Benton, 
of  Holly  Springs,  as  colonel.  This  regiment  did  duty  at 
Corinth,  Farmington,  and  Perryville.  Before  the  Battle  of 
Murfreesboro  it  was  reorganized  and  became  a  fighting 
regiment  of  Walthall’s  brigade,  which  at  Murfreesboro 
Chicamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain  in  the 
Battle  Above  the  Clouds,  Dalton,  Bethel  Church,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  and  back  to  Nashville  and  bloody  Franklin.  At 
Franklin,  the  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  my  father 
said  that  he  escaped  death  perhaps  by  being  ordered  back 
to  help  carry  the  wounded  from  the  field.  He  heard  the 
last  gun  of  the  war  around  Bentonville,  North  Carolina, 
but  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina. 

Since  my  father  was  an  officer,  he  was  given  a  mule 
to  ride  home  (privates  had  to  walk).  He  reached  home 
with  this  mule,  and  one  Mexican  silver  dollar  in  his  pocket. 
Brother  Walter  has  that  silver  dollar.  The  mule  was  quite 
valuable  for  farm  work,  as  the  Yankees  had  almost  strip¬ 
ped  the  country  of  farm  animals.  This  mule  did  good 
service  for  a  number  of  years.  The  above  is  a  good  example 
of  the  pay  of  a  Southern  soldier  for  four  years  of  service. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  my  father  was  ordered 
to  report  to  headquarters.  He  could  not  imagine  what 
order  he  had  disobeyed  or  how  he  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  officers  in  charge.  When  he  reported,  he 
was  told  that  his  superiors  had  taken  cognizance  of  his 
splendid  record  as  a  soldier,  and  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  said  he  was  never  more 
shocked  in  his  life.  He  served  until  the  end  of  the  war 
as  a  captain  in  the  quartermaster  department,  but  he  came 
of  fighting  blood  and  he  never  did  exactly  appreciate 
being  in  the  quartermaster’s  department.  My  father  was 
a  very  modest  man,  and  while  other  men  who  gained  the 
rank  of  captain  retained  the  title  as  long  as  they  lived, 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  called  Capt.  Rogers.  Another 
instance  will  give  an  insight  into  his  character.  During  the 
war,  the  South  was  running  short  of  foodstuffs,  Jeff  Davis 
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issued  an  order  that  men  who  were  owners  of  a  certain 
number  of  slaves  might  go  home  and  serve  the  country 
by  managing  those  slaves,  and  thereby  produce  more  food. 
My  grandfather  immediately  had  papers  drawn  up  show¬ 
ing  that  his  son  Lee  had  the  required  number  of  slaves 
and  more.  He  sent  them  to  my  father,  who  was  told  that 
he  might  go  home.  Many  of  the  boys  did  go.  But  it  made 
my  father  angry.  He  scorned  to  leave  his  comrades  who 
were  poorer  to  fight  his  battles.  He  said  he  enlisted  in 
that  war  to  fight  for  principles  that  he  believed  in,  and 
that  he  expected  to  stay  to  the  finish.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  him  for  that. 

My  father,  like  many  other  boys  from  the  wealthier 
class  in  the  South,  carried  his  negro  servant  with  him. 
This  boy  was  with  him  through  the  entire  four  years,  and 
rendered  devoted  service.  He  was  called  by  the  nickname 
“Button.”  Father  said  he  had  eaten  many  a  good  meal 
which  Button  prepared  for  him.  He  never  was  inquisitive 
enough  to  ask  Button  where  the  chicken  came  from,  but 
if  there  was  any  to  be  had, '  Button  was  very  good  at 
securing  it.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him,  but  if 
I  knew  of  any  of  his  descendants,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
something  for  them  to  show  my  appreciation.  However, 
it  was  a  labor  of  love  with  Button,  for  he  loved  and  was 
proud  of  his  young  master. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  father  for  the  way  he  reacted 
during  Reconstruction  days.  Of  course,  he  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  manual  labor,  but  when  he  came  back  home, 
he  did  not  sit  down  and  bemoan  his  fate.  No  one  worked 
harder  than  he.  Being  a  college  graduate,  and  they  were 
not  very  plentiful  just  after  the  war,  he  was  offered  a 
school  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  session.  This 
he  accepted,  and  he  taught  successfully  for  one  year.  At 
that  time  when  “greenback”  was  under  suspicion,  some  of 
his  patrons  insisted  on  paying  him  in  gold,  for  they  said 
the  sort  of  teaching  he  did  merited  it.  He  might  have 
continued  teaching,  for  he  really  enjoyed  it,  but  his  father 
insisted  that  he  come  back  to  the  farm,  as  he  never  knew 
a  schoolteacher  who  ever  accumulated  anything. 

He  had  a  farm  and  a  gin,  a  horse  gin,  the  type  in 
operation  at  that  time.  He  worked  almost  day  and  night, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  accumulated  some  money. 
That  he  had  progressive  ideas  may  be  shown  from  the 
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fact  that  he  bought  a  fine-bred  hog,  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  section. 

Just  about  the  close  of  the  war  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Brasel- 
man,  had  married  again,  this  time  John  L.  Grace.  My 
grandfather  and  grandmother  decided  to  move  out  of  the 
home  they  had  helped  to  buy  near  New  Albany  and  to 
move  to  one  they  had  bought  about  five  miles  from  what 
is  now  Blue  Mountain.  This  place  was  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  Graham  home.  One  afternoon,  as  Father  was 
passing  the  Graham  home,  my  uncle  Walter  C.  Graham 
stopped  him  and  insisted  that  he  come  in  and  have  supper 
with  him  and  together  they  would  call  on  some  young 
ladies.  When  supper  was  announced,  and  they  reached  the 
dining-room,  the  visitor  was  introduced  to  the  daughter  in 
the  home,  Miss  Martha  O’Neal  Graham.  “Miss  Mattie,”  as 
she  was  called  by  every  one  except  her  father,  who  always 
called  her  Martha.  She  was  hostess  for  my  grandfather 
never  married  again  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  who 
died  when  she  was  about  two  and  one-half  years  old. 
Well,  my  father  said  he  never  did  know  what  he  ate  for 
supper  that  night.  He  was  sure  he  had  seen  an  angel.  It 
was  always  sweet  to  me  to  hear  him  tell  about  it  even 
when  an  old  man.  He  said  he  would  never  forget  how  she 
looked  and  how  she  was  dressed.  She  had  on  a  white  dress 
with  a  blue  ribbon  sash,  and  with  her  lovely  wavy  golden 
hair,  (my  mother’s  hair  was  beautiful  to  the  end;  even 
at  her  death  at  84  years  of  age,  it  was  not  very  gray, 
and  still  had  beautiful  waves)  she  was  very  fair,  with 
dainty  hands  and  feet,  and  petite  in  size.  This  love  at 
first  sight  was  a  love  that  never  failed  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  she  was  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world  for  him. 

My  father  was  thirteen  years  older  than  Mother,  and 
it  was  rather  interesting  to  know  that  she  had  attended 
a  wedding,  the  wedding  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Gassaway  and  Miss 
Amanda  Collins,  and  had  seen  my  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  wedding  party.  She  was  just  a  child,  and  Father 
did  not  see  her,  didn’t  even  know  of  her  existence,  but 
when  she  came  home  she  announced  to  her  family,  very 
much  to  their  amusement,  that  when  she  grew  up  she 
expected  to  marry  Mr.  Lee  Rogers.  And  she  always  said 
that  she  never  ceased  to  feel  that  she  would  marry  him 
one  day.  Soon  after  he  had  had  supper  at  the  Graham  home, 
my  grandfather  Graham  came  over  to  see  the  fine  blooded 
hog  that  my  father  had  purchased.  My  father  had  been 
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hard  at  work,  and  was  in  patched  workclothes  when  the 
old  gentleman  arrived.  Father  was  very  much  humiliated 
to  be  seen  in  such  attire  and  thought  his  chances  for  win¬ 
ning  the  daughter  all  gone.  But  later  he  found  that  he  had 
made  a  fine  impression  on  her  father.  Grandfather  was 
very  proud  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  reared  a  Southern 
gentleman  and  who  had  common  sense  enough  to  swallow 
false  Southern  pride  and  be  willing  to  work  even  with  his 
hands  to  recoup  his  broken  fortunes. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  were  married 
in  the  parlor  which  was  the  southeast  room  of  the  Graham 
home,  and  after  living  in  the  home  of  his  father  until 
1881,  the  Graham  home  with  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
was  given  them,  and  they  moved  there  to  rear  their 
family.  It  was  in  this  home  in  February,  1906,  that  Leander 
Sylvester  Rogers  breathed  his  last. 

I  do  want  to  pay  a  short  tribute  to  my  father’s  only 
sister,  Mary.  I  have  been  associated  with  many  women  in 
my  long  life,  but  I  consider  her  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  that  I  have  ever  met.  She  was  an  invalid  most 
of  her  life,  but  she  made  one  of  the  loveliest  homes  that 
I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  enter.  She  was  system  itself 
in  the  management  of  her  home.  She  entertained  in  old 
South  Carolina  fashion,  with  open  house.  One  set  of 
guests,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandy,  spent  an  entire  year  with 
her.  Her  servants  were  perfectly  trained.  She  was  a  most 
ideal  hostess.  Mother  always  said  that  the  most  elaborate 
wedding  that  had  ever  been  in  this  section  was  that  of 
her  oldest  daughter,  Gertrude  Braselman  who  married 
Julius  Guyton.  It  was  carried  on  in  true  South  Carolina 
style.  I  was  in  Capt.  W.  C.  Harris’s  home  in  Memphis  once 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thurmond,  said  to  me,  “If  you  are 
Mrs.  Grace’s  niece,  you  need  no  further  recommendation  to 
anyone  who  knew  Mrs.  Grace.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  I  have  ever  known.’’  Only  the  culture  of 
the  Old  South  at  its  best  could  have  produced  such  a  woman. 

This  aunt,  Mary  Adelaide  Thompson  Rogers,  married 
the  second  time  John  L.  Grace  who  was  a  good  husband,  a 
devoted  father,  a  good  provider  for  the  home  and  a  man  of 
many  fine  qualities. 

Auntie  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  her  children.  One 
felt  in  the  face  and  manners  of  each  child  of  hers  that  in¬ 
definable  something  that  bespeaks  the  gentleman  or  the 
gentlewoman.  Gertrude,  Mrs.  Julius  C.  Guyton,  Blue  Moun- 
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tain,  was  buried  in  the  Blue  Mountain  cemetery;  Willie  died 
soon  after  he  was  grown;  Agnes,  Mrs.  Jeff  Davis,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  was  buried  in  New  Albany  cemetery. 

There  were  five  children  by  her  second  husband:  Mary 
Drucilla,  called  Minnie,  Mrs.  Will  Harwell,  deceased,  whose 
family  lives  in  New  Albany  and  Tupelo;  Annie,  Mrs.  Tom 
“Bud”  Fitzpatrick,  of  New  Albany;  Sophronia,  Mrs.  Thur¬ 
mond  Hunt,  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas;  Thomas  Levi,  of  New 
Albany;  and  Lamar,  deceased,  buried  in  New  Albany  ceme¬ 
tery.  Most  of  these  children  lived  to  rear  lovely  families. 


MMy  Mother 

y  mother,  Martha  O’Neal  Graham,  was  born  in  Ripley, 
Mississippi,  November  1,  1850.  In  1854,  her  family 
moved  to  a  plantation  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Tippah  County,  and  built  a  home  and  store.  The  house  was 
considered  very  fine  at  the  time,  and  people  from  all 
around  came  to  see  it.  The  lumber  was  all  hauled  from 
Saulsbury,  Tennessee,  in  wagons  driven  by  slaves.  The 
sills  and  sleepers  are  immense  hewn  logs  from  the  primeval 
forests.  The  joints  are  not  nailed  but  are  held  together 
by  wooden  pins.  The  old  home,  in  a  very  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  is  still  standing,  though  the  original  porch  was 
torn  away,  and  a  more  modern  one  less  in  keeping  with 
the  Southern  architecture  of  the  house,  was  added  just  a 
few  years  before  my  father  died.  This  was  done  to  please 
me  and  some  of  the  younger  generation,  who  liked  new 
things. 


This  home  was  furnished  throughout  by  my  grand¬ 
father  with  furnishings  purchased  in  New  York.  My 
grandfather  always  said  that  had  his  wife  lived  that  she 
would  have  made  many  improvements  in  planning  the 
house.  He  said  a  woman  understands  things  like  that  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  man,  and  that  anyway  he  was  so  busy  that  he 
had  very  little  time  to  give  to  it.  He  bought  nice  furnish¬ 
ings,  for  as  long  as  he  lived  he  said  that  the  poorest 
economy  in  the  world  is  to  buy  cheap  things.  A  sister 
of  my  grandfather,  Miss  Frances  Graham,  kept  house 
for  him  and  looked  after  the  children.  This  aunt  had  spent 
several  years  of  her  childhood  in  the  home  of  her  aunt, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  she  regaled  my  mother  with 
stories  of  that  period. 
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Who  is  it  loves  you,  Mother  dear? 

Loves  with  a  love  that  knows  no  fear, 

Loves  with  a  love  that  is  strong  and  true, 

Loves  with  a  love  that  would  die  for  you, 

Loves  with  a  love  that  is  stronger  than  death, 

Breathes  that  love  with  every  breath? 

Tell  me,  Mother,  who  loves  like  this? 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  daughter’s  kiss. 

Who  is  it  lives  for  you,  Mother  dear? 

Lives  through  your  love  that  brought  her  here, 
Lives  for  virtue  and  love  and  truth, 

Lives  to  be  noble  and  good,  forsooth, 

Lives  to  do  and  to  dare  like  you, 

Lives  to  serve  the  God  you  knew  ? 

Answer  me,  Mother,  this  question  true, 

Who  is  it  that  thus  so  lives  for  you? 
Blessing  and  loving  you  all  the  while? 

The  answer  is  found  in  a  daughter’s  smile. 

Who  is  it,  God,  that  reveals  to  me 
Thy  love  and  mercy,  so  full  and  free? 
Reveals  thy  goodness  in  simple  ways, 
Reveals  thy  help  in  toilsome  days, 

Reveals  they  care  in  hours  of  pain, 

Reveals  thy  joy  and  peace  again? 

Answer  me,  God,  in  this  word  of  care 
And  sorrow  and  burdens,  hard  to  bear, 
Who  is  it,  God,  that  takes  thy  place? 

I  find  the  answer  in  Mother’s  face. 
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Mother  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  away  from 
home  going  to  school.  When  she  was  seven  years  old  she 
went  to  school  in  what  is  now  Blue  Mountain,  to  a  Miss 
Brougher,  whose  plantation  home  became  the  nucleus  for 
the  present  boarding  department  of  Blue  Mountain  College. 
She  boarded  in  the  Bills  home,  and  never  in  her  life  did 
she  have  more  kindness  lavished  upon  her.  The  family 
took  the  little  curly-headed,  motherless  child  into  their 
hearts,  even  rocked  her  to  sleep  at  night  and  as  long  as 
she  lived  she  loved  and  was  loyal  to  them.  A  son,  Col. 
Bills,  was  afterwards  postmaster  at  Corinth,  Mississippi. 
Just  a  few  days  before  he  died,  Col.  Bills  said  to  his 
wife  that  he  would  give  anything  to  see  little  Mattie  again. 
My  mother  at  that  time  had  grown  children  and  several 
grandchildren  but  to  the  Bills  family  she  was  always 
“Little  Mattie.”  I  tell  this  story  to  show  that  she  must 
have  been  very  lovable  even  as  a  child.  She  went  to  school 
in  both  New  Albany  and  Ripley,  boarding  in  New  Albany 
with  her  Uncle  Joseph  Graham  and  his  wife,  Louisa. 
Joseph  Graham  was  a  merchant  there  and  his  home  was 
on  the  lot  of  the  New  Albany  Hospital,  just  across  from 
the  courthouse.  It  was  in  this  house  that  William  Graham, 
father  of  Joseph  and  William  Lewis,  died  in  1859.  William 
Graham  was  buried  at  Weir’s  Chapel  above  Ripley.  Joseph 
Graham  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  New  Albany  cemetery. 

In  Ripley  Mother  was  in  school  at  Mrs.  Buchanan’s 
school  for  young  ladies,  the  only  select  boarding  school 
of  the  kind  in  this  section  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Buchanan  was 
a  well-known  pioneer  educator,  teaching  in  this  section 
for  many  years,  and  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  prominent 
men  of  this  section  were  her  pupils:  Mrs.  Buchanan’s  son, 
Walton  Rutledge,  told  me  that  his  mother  always  said 
that  of  all  the  girls  that  she  had  taught,  Mattie  Graham 
and  one  other  girl  whose  name  I  do  not  recall  were  the 
choicest.  When  I  recall  the  hundreds  of  fine  noble  women 
who  attended  this  school  I  appreciate  this  compliment  to 
my  mother  greatly.  My  mother  went  to  Bethlehem,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  a  Catholic  convent  to  finish  her  education.  There 
were  no  great  colleges  for  girls  in  the  South  in  the  late 
sixties,  and  a  Capt.  Ellis,  of  Starkville,  was  sending  his 
daughter  to  Bethlehem,  and  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
my  grandfather  that  the  Catholics  were  the  best  educators 
of  the  time.  He  was  very  eager  for  her  to  have  the  best. 
My  mother  said  that  the  education  in  a  Catholic  school 
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at  that  time  was  very  superficial,  that  the  sisters  were 
amazed  that  she  and  one  other  girl  wanted  to  study 
higher  mathematics,  that  they  were  given  a  teacher,  but 
that  they  were  told  that  all  a  girl  needed  to  know  was 
how  to  write  and  converse  well,  play  the  piano,  paint,  and 
do  fine  needlework.  All  these  were  stressed.  My  mother 
did  very  elaborate  embroidery  on  a  gown  and  chemise 
which  she  afterward  used  as  her  wedding  outfit.  She  al¬ 
ways  wrote  a  good  letter.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  any 
one  who  could  write  a  better  letter  than  Mother,  and  this 
talent  was  recognized,  for  she  was  given  the  prize  in 
“epistolary  correspondence.”  I  wonder  that  she  ever  re¬ 
ceived  any  recognition  in  an  age  of  such  stiffness  and 
form,  when  as  a  rule  letters  were  rather  florid  in  style, 
for  Mother  always  wrote  simply  and  naturally,  with  a 
vein  of  humor  running  through  all  she  said.  She  went 
to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  did  not  come  home 
for  the  summer  vacation.  In  February,  1869,  she  became 
ill,  and  the  physician  said  it  would  be  wise  for  her  to 
withdraw  from  school.  She  was  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  and  would  have  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

On  February  3,  1872,  Mattie  Graham’s  youngest 
brother,  Billy,  died.  The  following  Sept.  12,  she  married 
my  father  and  lived  in  the  home  with  my  Rogers  grand¬ 
parents  until  1879,  when  the  old  folk  decided  to  go  back 
and  live  with  their  daughter,  Mary,  into  whose  home  and 
plantation  they  had  really  put  seven  thousand  dollars,  and 
which  they  felt  really  was  theirs  also.  My  grandfather’s 
health  was  very  poor  and  he  died  the  following  fourth  of 
July.  My  father  bought  the  place  in  which  he  was  living, 
paying  grandfather  three  thousand  dollars  for  it.  The 
house  was  an  old  log  house  but  my  mother  made  it  as 
attractive  as  possible.  She  whitewashed  the  walls,  and 
with  spotless  counterpanes  on  her  beds,  touches  of  em¬ 
broidered  handwork  here  and  there,  it  was  far  from 
being  unattractive.  She  had  “Aunt  Ann”  for  her  cook,  and 
she  was  one  of  the  finest  the  country  afforded. 

They  had  company,  and  they  were  so  genuine  in  their 
hospitality,  their  house  was  a  great  place  to  go.  Some  of 
the  older  nieces  and  nephews  have  said  they  thought  it 
was  the  grandest  place  in  the  world.  They  had  such  a  fine 
orchard  that  people  came  for  miles  to  get  fruit,  which 
they  might  have  for  the  asking;  there  were  chickens  in 
abundance,  a  smokehouse  filled  with  well-cured  hams,  and 
a  vegetable  garden  that  was  a  show-place.  Leander  Rogers 
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continued  to  have  just  the  sort  of  abundance  that  his  own 
father  had  had  before  him. 

One  night  while  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  was  making  a  political 
campaign  he  and  a  Mr.  Dalton  from  New  Albany  were 
guests  for  the  night.  Mr.  Dalton  said  afterwards  that  as 
they  drove  to  Ashland  the  next  day,  that  Col.  Lamar  kept 
commenting  on  what  a  lovely  home  and  what  an  unusual 
woman  my  mother  was.  He  was  impressed  with  my  father’s 
graciousness  also. 

In  February,  1881,  my  father  and  mother  were  given 
the  Graham  home  and  my  father  went  into  the  mercantile 
business.  He  did  a  large  credit  business,  put  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  in  the  business  and  lost  it  all 
in  a  few  years.  He  became  very  much  involved,  and  the 
firms  he  owed  sent  a  representative  to  close  him  out.  My 
father  had  bought  several  farms,  the  Clary  place,  the 
Nelson  place,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  had  bought  from 
his  father.  The  representative  said,  “Mr.  Rogers,  do  you 
expect  to  make  any  exemptions?”  (Many  merchants  who 
failed  put  such  property  in  a  wife’s  name).  My  father 
straightened  himself  up  and  said,  “Nothing  is  ever  exempt 
from  my  debts,  not  even  the  coat  on  my  back,  but  if  you 
will  give  me  time  I  will  pay  you  all  I  owe.”  The  representa¬ 
tive  did  not  close  him  out,  but  reported  to  his  firm  that 
a  man  with  the  spirit  of  that  man  could  be  trusted.  They 
had  my  father  to  give  them  notes  bearing  ten  per  cent 
interest,  and  he  did  pay  every  cent.  It  was  not  easy  to 
do,  for  he  had  by  this  time  a  large  family  and  cotton 
prices  were  low,  and  the  country  merchant  was  at  that 
time  victimized  by  the  commission  merchant  in  Memphis. 
That  was  the  day  before  the  cotton  buyer,  who  paid  a 
man  a  given  price  for  his  cotton.  I  heard  my  father  and 
Uncle  Joe  Guyton  discussing  this  once  and  they  said  they 
always  counted  out  about  fifteen  dollars  loss  on  each  bale 
of  cotton. 

The  mistake  of  my  father’s  life  was  when  he  entered 
the  mercantile  business,  for  he  was  a  very  successful  man¬ 
ager  of  a  plantation.  He  was  not  what  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  would  term  hard-boiled,  and  credited  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
worthy  people. 

Then  too,  it  made  a  great  difference  in  the  life  of  the 
family.  My  mother  had  had  leisure  in  which  to  train  her 
older  children,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  country  store 
came  people  from  miles  away  to  trade.  They  often  spent 
the  night,  and  in  day  time  they  came  to  dinner,  so  that 
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although  Mother  had  good  servants,  the  running  of  a 
free  hotel  took  much  of  her  time  from  the  training  of 
her  children.  My  mother,  unlike  many  women  who  lived 
on  a  farm,  never  did  work  outside  of  the  home.  She  kept 
a  cook  and  a  housegirl.  My  father  always  raised  the 
chickens,  and  we  always  had  more  than  anyone  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  negroes  on  the  plantation 
enjoyed  these  very  much.  There  was  an  immense  smoke¬ 
house  in  the  backyard  and  we  had  hams  from  one  end  of 
the  year  until  another,  always  with  some  left  over.  My 
father  raised  a  large  number  of  hogs,  selling  the  meat 
except  sausage,  backbones,  ribs,  and  hams  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  negroes.  We  had  a  stuffing  machine,  and  the  weiners 
made  on  our  place  were  really  good.  My  father  understood 
how  to  cure  hams  so  that  they  were  unusual  in  flavor,  and 
visitors  often  proclaimed  them  the  best  they  ever  ate.  A 
fine  ham  was  sometimes  slipped  into  the  back  of  the  buggy 
of  a  visiting  friend.  After  father  closed  his  store,  the 
latchstring  always  was  on  the  outside  of  the  door  to  both 
friends  and  strangers,  no  matter  how  poor.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  never  turning  anyone  away  for  a  night’s  free 
lodging.  Truly  he  was  a  man  “who  lived  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  was  a  friend  to  man.” 

We  certainly  did  have  food  that  could  be  raised  at 
home  in  abundance,  but  after  my  father  started  to  sending 
his  children  to  college,  and  he  started  my  sister  and 
brother  in  the  fall  of  1891,  there  was  little  or  no  money 
for  anything  else.  At  times  he  had  as  many  as  three  in 
college  at  once.  Just  before  that  time,  however,  he  had 
paid  all  his  debts  and  saved  enough  to  buy  another  farm, 
the  Darden  place,  for  which  he  paid  $2000.00  in  cash.  He 
paid  $2000.00  for  the  Coltharp  place  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  sending  his  children  to  college.  I  tell  these  things 
to  show  that  my  father  was  a  very  good  business  man, 
for  during  the  gay  nineties,  cotton  prices  were  low  and 
times  were  very  hard  for  the  Southern  farmer.  He  sent 
all  of  his  eight  children  to  college.  My  grandfather  Graham, 
although  living  at  the  time  and  still  possessedof  much  prop¬ 
erty,  did  not  help.  He  thought  struggle  and  hardship  good, 
and  did  not  want  to  destroy  self-reliance. 

My  father’s  entire  family  were  strong  Methodists.  The 
country  church  to  which  they  belonged  was  Bethlehem, 
which  is  located  between  Cotton  Plant  and  New  Albany. 

After  my  father’s  death,  which  occurred  on  February 
12,  1906,  my  mother  moved  to  New  Albany.  She  lived 
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there  until  my  marriage,  Sept.  10,  1925,  after  which  time 
she  divided  her  time  between  my  home  in  Blue  Mountain 
and  the  homes  of  her  five  sons  in  New  Albany.  She  died 
in  the  home  of  my  brother,  Walter,  in  New  Albany,  Nov. 
14,  1934.  My  father,  mother,  oldest  brother,  William  L., 
and  my  sister,  Mary,  are  all  buried  at  the  Wilkins  cemetery 
five  miles  south  of  New  Albany. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  to  my  mother  while 
she  lived  in  New  Albany.  A  letter  of  inquiry  came  to  the 
postmaster  of  Cotton  Plant  wanting  to  know  what  had 
become  of  Mattie  Graham,  who  went  to  school  at  Bethlehem 
in  Kentucky  sixty  years  before.  The  letter  was  sent  to  my 
mother,  who  at  once  recognized  the  writer  as  one  of  her 
schoolmates.  Mother  replied  to  the  letter,  and  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Kate  Lancaster,  wrote  her  that  she  had  loved  her  all 
these  years,  and  had  taught  her  children  to  do  so.  She 
recalled  that  while  they  were  in  school  in  Kentucky  a 
very  distinguished  visitor  came  to  the  school,  and  she 
and  mother  were  appointed  to  show  him  about  the  grounds. 
She  wrote,  “You  had  a  lovely  new  dress  that  you  might 
have  worn  but  you  did  not  wear  it,  because  you  knew 
that  I  did  not  have  one.”  My  mother  remembered  about 
the  visitor,  but  she  did  not  remember  the  dress  episode. 
I  think  it  gives  a  beautiful  insight  into  her  character. 

I  do  know  that  she  did  not  have  any  beautiful 
dresses  during  the  War  Between  the  States.  Her  father 
was  so  patriotic  that  he  had  her  to  wear  homespun,  and 
she  and  her  room-mate,  Corrie  Berry  Leavell,  mother  of 
the  nine  Leavell  boys  so  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination,  were  the  only  tv/o  girls  attending  Mrs. 
Buchanan’s  school  who  dressed  in  homespun.  They  were 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  girls  in  school.  Many  of  the  girls’ 
mothers  ran  the  blockade  and  got  calico  and  other  mater¬ 
ials  made  in  the  North  for  their  daughters’  dresses.  My 
grandfather  scorned  to  allow  his  daughter  to  wear  any¬ 
thing  made  by  the  enemy.  My  mother  said  she  was  very 
proud  of  her  father’s  Southern  patriotism. 

My  mother  was  much  loved  in  New  Albany,  where  she 
was  known  as  “Mother  Rogers.”  She  was  a  leader  in  church 
circles,  for  one  year  serving  as  president  of  her  missionary 
society,  and  for  years  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  She 
was  the  only  woman  of  her  age  who  was  asked  to  join  a 
woman’s  club  composed  of  younger  women.  She  did  not 
care  for  club  life,  but  felt  that  if  she  served  anywhere 
it  should  be  through  the  church.  She  was  often  invited  to 
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social  functions  of  the  younger  women,  and  always  attend¬ 
ed  as  an  invited  guest,  for  she  was  very  sociable  by  nature. 
She  had  a  keen  interest  in  young  people  and  was  so  love¬ 
able  that  she  made  old  age  attractive.  Again  and  again 
have  I  heard  young  people  say,  “I  would  not  mind  being 
old  if  I  could  be  like  Mrs.  Rogers.” 

Dr.  W.  T.  Lowrey,  who  served  Blue  Mountain  College 
and  three  other  Southern  colleges  as  president,  told  me 
that  one  of  the  happiest  experiences  of  his  boyhood  was 
when  he  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Berry,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Blue  Mountain  College  for  more  than  60  years, 
visited  for  a  few  days  in  my  mother’s  home.  Mrs.  Berry 
and  my  mother  were  classmates  at  Mrs.  Buchanan’s  school. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  Berry  told  him  on  the  way  down  to 
Mother’s  home  that  when  he  met  Mother,  he  would  meet 
a  model  young  lady.  Judge  Perrin  Lowrey  told  me  he  had 
always  been  taught  to  think  of  Mother  as  a  model  young 
lady.  I  am  sure  that  Mother  would  have  been  amused  and 
shocked  if  she  had  known  this  at  the  time,  for  she  was 
certainly  far  from  feeling  herself  a  model. 

Mother  was  never  careless  in  her  dress,  and  she  was  al¬ 
ways  so  sweet  looking  that  her  children  were  proud  to 
introduce  her  to  strangers.  She  was  on  one  occasion  accused 
of  being  vain,  by  one  who  did  not  know  her,  because  her 
hair  was  so  curled,  and  she  looked  so  primped  up.  Those 
curls  were  put  there  by  nature  and  her  beautiful  hair  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  simplest  way  attracted  attention. 

To  me,  and  to  all  her  children  and  grandchildren,  my 
mother  was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  That  view  would  be 
natural,  for  we  loved  her,  but  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  to  the  outside  world  she  was  not  an  ordinary  woman. 


This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  Mother’s  brothers  who  lived  on  adjoining  planta¬ 
tions  to  ours.  Thomas  Robert  Graham,  my  mother’s  oldest 
brother,  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  as  spotless  in  life 
and  character  as  a  woman.  After  his  wife  died,  he  spent 
a  big  part  of  his  time  in  our  home.  He  and  Mother  read 
together  and  discussed  their  favourite  authors.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Drummond.  He  rarely 
had  a  meal  with  us,  but  he  would  ride  up  to  our  house 
soon  after  breakfast,  then  go  back  home  for  lunch  and 
come  back  soon  after  lunch  and  spend  the  afternoon  with 
Mother.  I  suppose  one  reason  other  than  congeniality  was 
that  Mother  had  few  household  duties  and  she  had  leisure 
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enough  to  give  him  much  of  her  time. 

Uncle  Tom  married  Mary  Collins,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Collins  and  granddaughter  of  Moses  Collins,  pioneer  citi¬ 
zen  of  Union  County.  He  was  quite  wealthy  and  his  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  New  Albany  cemetery  is  still  one  of  the  most 
impressive  in  Union  County.  Mary  Collins  was  beautiful,  a 
typical  Southern  belle.  She  was  also  very  lovable.  The 
Collins  family  is  prominent  in  Union  County,  but  Mother 
thought  always  that  “Aunt  Mollie”  was  superior  to  any 
member  of  that  family,  and  she  knew  them  all. 

Their  children  are:  Ella,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Scott,  of  Myrtle, 
called  Junie;  Arthur  A.  Graham,  of  Blue  Mountain,  de¬ 
ceased,  who  was  banker,  civic  and  religious  leader,  state 
senator;  and  Lena,  Mrs.  J.  R.  McAllister,  who  lives  in  her 
father’s  plantation  home  and  was  like  an  older  sister  to  us. 
The  son  and  both  daughters  reared  fine  families. 

My  mother’s  second  brother,  Walter  C.,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Uncle  Tom.  Uncle  Watt  was  engrossed  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  gave  little  or  no  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
owned  much  property.  After  his  plantation  home  was  burn¬ 
ed,  he  moved  to  Myrtle,  Mississippi.  For  years  an  outstand¬ 
ing  business  and  social  leader  there,  he  came  to  be  called 
“The  Father  of  Myrtle.”  His  wife  was  Miss  Emma  Fletcher 
Richardson.  Aunt  Emma  was  a  pretty  woman  and  re¬ 
mained  so  all  her  eighty  years.  Their  plantation  home  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  they  were 
very  hospitable.  Aunt  Emma  was  a  superb  housekeeper, 
and  her  flower  garden  was  a  showplace.  Their  children, 
Iris,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Prewitt;  William;  Ida,  Mrs.  Albert  Col¬ 
lins;  and  Dr.  Charles  Graham,  are  all  deceased,  Thos.  W., 
Blue  Springs,  and  Mary,  Mrs.  Sam  Abernethy,  Myrtle,  are 
living.  These  Graham  cousins  were  reared  on  a  planta¬ 
tion  adjoining  ours  and  were  our  childhood  playmates. 

My  mother’s  youngest  brother,  William,  died  about  the 
time  he  was  grown  and  is  buried  beside  his  father  at  Wier’s 
Chapel  Cemetery  near  Ripley. 

Children  and  Grandchildren  of  Leander  and 

W  Martha  Rogers 

illiam  Levi,  born  July  14,  1873,  married  Annie  May 
Nisbet,  November  10,  1896.  Annie  May  was  born  Sept. 
3,  1873.  Their  child,  James  Everett,  born  July  31, 
1897,  married  October  6,  1920,  Gaither  Smith.  Everett 
was  for  several  years  a  steward  in  the  Methodist  church  at 
New  Albany.  He  has  since  joined  the  church  with  Gaither 
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who  is  a  staunch  member  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
is  in  a  way  reverting  to  type,  as  our  great-grandfather 
Northcross  was  a  Christian  minister.  Everett  and  Gaither 
have  one  son,  James  Everett,  Jr.,  born  April  28,  1924,  who 
is  a  senior  in  New  Albany  High  School.  William  Levi, 
second  son  of  William  and  Annie  May,  was  born  in  New 
Albany,  Sept.  20,  1900,  his  father  having  died  March  30, 
1900.  Billy  married  Sarah  Spight,  of  Ripley,  August  23, 
1928.  Both  of  these  boys  attended  Millsaps  College.  Both 
are  worthy  sons  of  the  noble  father  who  did  not  live  to 
rear  them. 

Mary  Drucilla,  first  daughter  of  Leander  S.  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Graham  Rogers,  was  born  Dec.  9,  1874,  graduated  with 
distinction  from  the  I.  I.  and  C.,  later  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women,  was  a  college  teacher,  married  Noel 
Martin  of  Warren,  Arkansas,  Sept.  20,  1905,  died  in 
Warren,  Arkansas,  Oct.  13,  1905,  buried  at  Wilkins  ceme¬ 
tery  near  New  Albany  near  her  brother,  William  (Billy). 
Mother  and  Father  are  also  buried  in  this  cemetery.  My 
baby  sister,  Minnie  Alma,  was  buried  at  Ebenezer  cemetery, 
the  cemetery  of  the  A.  R.  P.  church  near  Cotton  Plant. 
Frances  Rhodes  Graham,  the  great-aunt  who  lived  with  my 
grandfather  Graham  and  helped  to  rear  my  mother,  is 
also  buried  at  Ebenezer. 

Joseph  Leander  Sims  Rogers,  second  son  of  Leander 
Sims  and  Martha  Graham  Rogers,  born  June  23,  1877, 
was  educated  at  Millsaps  College  and  at  Ohio  Normal 
University,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  pharmacy.  He 
established  a  drugstore  in  New  Albany  which  at  present  is 
the  oldest  drugstore  there.  His  two  sons,  Lee  and  Malcolm 
Graham  (“Mike”),  are  associated  with  him  in  this  business. 

On  April  16, 1906,  Joe  was  married  to  Effie  Brown,  Iuka, 
Mississippi.  Effie  was  born  July  3,  1883.  They  had  six  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first,  a  son,  born  Jan.  1907,  was  dead  at  birth. 
Leander  Sims,  born  Oct.  6,  1908,  graduated  University  of 
Mississippi,  married  June  6,  1932,  Lucy  Spencer,  Port  Gib¬ 
son,  Mississippi,  born  in  Aug.  1908.  Lucy’s  family  was  quite 
prominent  before  the  War  Between  the  States.  Her  grand¬ 
father  Spencer  was  a  Yale  graduate,  a  railroad  president, 
and  a  man  who  loomed  large  in  the  affairs  of  south  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Lee  and  Lucy  have  one  son,  Lee  Hartwell,  born 
Dec.  29,  1934.  Lee  is  a  steward  in  New  Albany  Methodist 
church.  The  third  son  of  Joseph  and  Effie  Brown  Rogers 
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was  born  October  18,  1910,  graduated  at  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  pharmacy.  At  present  he  is  a  medical  student  at 
Ole  Miss.  Joe  married  Carolyn  McMillan,  of  Booneville,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  June  23,  1937.  Carolyn  is  an  accomplished  musician 
holding  both  a  music  degree  and  a  B.A.  degree  from  Bel- 
haven  College.  At  present  she  is  working  for  a  degree  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

Lewis  Carroll,  a  fourth  son,  died  in  infancy. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Effie  Brown 
Rogers,  was  born  Sept.  39,  1916,  was  graduated  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  for  Women,  has  done  work  on  her 
Master’s  degree  at  Duke  University  and  at  the  University 
of  California.  She  is  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Aberdeen, 
Mississippi,  school  system. 

Malcolm  Graham,  the  fifth  son  of  Joe  and  Effie 
Brown  Rogers,  was  born  October  18,  1921,  married  Lorene 
Robbins  of  Ne\y  Albany,  January  27,  1939.  Lorene,  a  very 
pretty  girl,  was  chosen  “Miss  New  Albany”  in  a  beauty 
contest. 

Walter  Thomas,  third  son  of  Leander  and  Martha 
Graham  Rogers,  born  April  30,  1879,  was  educated  at 
Millsaps  College,  married  Nov.  21,  1900,  Mary  Pinson 
Nisbet,  of  Pontotoc,  born  August  11,  3  881.  They  had  five 
children.  Walter  Graham,  born  July  31,  1902,  educated 
Branham  and  Hughes  and  Millsaps,  married  Irene  Lamar, 
Sept.  27,  1925;  father  of  Walter  Graham  Rogers,  Jr.,  born 
November  18,  1926,  and  Ann  Lamar  Rogers,  bom  December 
7,  1930.  Graham  lives  at  Ecru,  is  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  steward  in  Methodist  church  and  mayor  of  the 
town,  being  elected  without  ever  declaring  himself  a  can¬ 
didate.  His  friends  put  his  name  on  the  ticket  and  he  was 
elected. 

William  Nisbet,  second  son  of  Walter  and  Mamie, 
born  November  5,  1906,  was  graduated  from  Mississippi 
State,  was  cheer  leader  at  State,  married  Kate  Barkley, 
of  New  Albany  June  16,  1929.  William  has  always  held 
good  positions.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  has  been  promoted 
again  and  again.  He  has  high  rank  in  this  organization. 
William  and  Kate  have  one  son,  William  Nisbet  Rogers,  Jr., 
born  June  1,  1935. 

John  Miles,  third  son  of  Walter  and  Mamie,  born  Sept. 
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29,  1912,  married  Odie  Speck,  of  New  Albany,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1941.  John  is  employed  at  the  picture  show  in  New 
Albany.  He  is  a  boy  of  attractive  personality. 

Richard  Norton,  fourth  son  of  Walter  and  Mamie,  born 
Jan.  17,  1919,  is  a  senior  at  Mississippi  State  College. 

Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Mamie,  born  May 
18,  1922,  is  a  member  of  the  junior  class  at  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  Columbus. 

The  fourth  son  of  Leander  S.  Rogers  and  Martha  Gra¬ 
ham,  Arthur  Leon,  was  born  August  11,  1883,  educated  at 
Millsaps  College,  married  June  6,  1911,  Elizabeth  Bouton, 
born  Oct.  23,  1886.  They  have  seven  children.  Arthur  Leon, 
Jr.,  born  August  5,  1912,  who  holds  B.A.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees  from  George  Washington  University,  also  studied 
law  in  Millsaps  Law  School  and  passed  State  Bar  examina¬ 
tion,  married  May  21,  1938,  Mary  Louise  Hale,  daughter 
of  Ii.  J.  and  Ella  Bowen  Hale  of  Osceola,  Arkansas, .  has 
good  business  position  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Ralph  Bouton, 
born  August  20,  1914,  graduate  of  Mississippi  State,  in  U. 
S.  Air  Corps  Service,  received  Wings  and  commissioned 
lieutenant  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  Dec.  12,  1941.  Martha  Elizabeth, 
born  June  12,  1916,  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  College  for  Women,  has  been  very  successful 
in  secretarial  work  in  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service,  having  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  promotions.  Annie  Margaret,  born  March 
8,  1918,  graduated  at  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 
with  magna  cum  laude,  also  given  certificate  in  Voice  and 
later  did  graduate  work  in  Voice,  Spokane,  Washington. 
During  her  senior  year  won  first  place  in  state  voice  con¬ 
test  which  made  her  eligible  for  the  Dixie  Contest  made  up 
of  a  group  of  Southern  states.  She  won  second  place  in 
this  contest,  first  place  being  won  by  a  Louisville  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  girl  who  had  had  a  former  Metropolitan  Opera  star 
as  teacher.  Margaret  is  a  teacher  in  Brooksville  and  mar¬ 
ried  Edwin  Gibson  Million,  of  Brooksville,  on  August  3, 
1941.  Nathaniel  Sims,  born  Nov.  17,  1919,  graduated  at 
Millsaps  College,  elected  to  O.D.K.  leadership  fraternity 
besides  many  other  collegiate  honors;  was  awarded  a 
$500.00  scholarship  at  Duke  University  and  is  at  present 
at  Duke  where  he  will  get  his  M.A.  degree  next  May  if  he 
is  not  called  to  Army  service  before  that  time.  Emma  Lila 
Corinne,  a  third  daughter,  was  born  March  29,  1922,  and 
is  at  present  a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women.  Betty  Jane  Gibson  Rogers,  bora 
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November  23,  1927,  is  a  student  in  New  Albany  High 
School. 

Lee  Rogers,  fifth  son  of  Leander  and  Martha  Graham 
Rogers,  was  born  January  2,  1885,  educated  at  Millsaps 
College,  married  Beulah  Pickens,  July  19  ,1908.  Beulah 
was  born  Aug.  16,  1889.  Their  children:  Mildred  O’Neal, 
born  Sept.  22,  1909,  is  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  with  A.B.  degree  and  diploma  in  voice.  Mil¬ 
dred  married  Cecil  Frazier  of  New  Albany,  July  15,  1934. 
She  lives  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
choir  of  one  of  Jackson’s  largest  churches.  Mary  Corinne, 
born  March  12,  1915,  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  married  Fred  Ridolphi,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  June  5,  1935.  Fred  and  Mary  Corinne  have  a 
beautiful  little  daughter,  Corinne,  born  June  14,  1938.  Lee, 
Jr.,  born  May  18,  1917,  a  graduate  of  Millsaps  College,  is  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School  and  is  interning  at  a  Philadelphia  hos¬ 
pital.  This  hospital  has  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Medical  School  each  year  to  select  two  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  junior  class  to  serve  as 
internes  during  the  summer  after  they  have  finished 
their  junior  year  and  throughout  their  entire  senior 
year,  the  hospital  giving  a  $500.00  scholarship  to  these 
students.  I  was  especially  proud  of  this  honor  that  came 
to  Lee,  Jr.,  for  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  “pull” 
connected  with  it.  He  went  up  there,  not  knowing  a  single 
soul  and,  being  from  the  South,  he  must  have  merited  the 
honor.  Beulah  Catherine,  born  Feb.  9,  1924,  is  a  member 
of  the  freshman  class  at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women. 

Minnie  Alma,  third  daughter  of  Leander  and  Martha 
Graham  Rogers,  was  born  July  6,  1887,  died  July  8,  1888. 

Herbert  Graham,  sixth  son  of  Leander  and  Martha 
Graham  Rogers,  was  born  January  25,  1890,  educated  at 
Branham  and  Hughes  and  Millsaps,  married  Opal  Pannell, 
March,  1913.  Opal  was  born  March  12,  1892.  They  have 
three  children.  Mary  Frances,  born  June  24,  1915,  gradua¬ 
ted  New  Albany  High  School  and  attended  Wood  Junior 
College,  very  musical,  never  much  interested  in  literary 
studies,  married  James  S.  Hanry,  of  Eldorado,  Ark;  Mary 
Frances  has  been  for  several  vears  a  successful  worker  in 
the  Union  County  Health  Unit.  Herbert  Graham,  Jr.,  born 
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May,  1918,  Eagle  Scout,  graduate  of  Mississippi  State,  where 
he  was  secretary  of  the  student  government  organization, 
won  Blue  Key  and  many  other  honors;  married  Nov.  1,  1934, 

Catherine  Robbins  born  . Herbert  is  at  present  with 

the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Mississippi. 

Guy  Northcross,  second  son  of  Herbert  and  Opal, 
born  March  20,  1924,  senior  in  New  Albany  High  School, 
has  just  been  awarded  Eagle  Scout  badge  and  also  Junior 
Assistant  scout  master. 

Brothers,  Sisters  and  Sisters-In-Law 

would  not  close  this  sketch  without  having  something 
Ito  say  about  my  brothers  and  sister.  To  this  generation 
this  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  I  realize  that  their 
grandchildren  may  know  as  little  of  them  as  I  do  of  my 
grandparents. 

William  Levi,  the  oldest  son  and  first  child,  was  one 
of  the  most  lovable  persons  I  have  ever  known.  He 
had  the  sweetest,  most  sunshiny  disposition  of  any 
person  I  ever  knew.  He  was  very  unselfish  and  unusually 
thoughtful  of  others.  When  he  was  about  eighteen,  Mother 
let  Arthur,  Lee,  Herbert  and  me  go  to  Aunt  Emma’s  (Mrs. 
Walter  Graham’s)  about  one  half  mile  from  home.  A  dark 
cloud  came  up  suddenly.  Brother  said  (all  of  us  called  him 
“Brother”)  that  he  was  going  to  get  on  his  horse  and 
see  that  we  were  safe.  Father  and  Mother  insisted  that 
there  was  no  use,  because  Aunt  Emma  would  not  let  us 
start  home  with  that  cloud  coming  up.  He  would  go  any 
way,  and  sure  enough  we  were  about  half  way  home. 
Aunt  Emma  did  not  know  we  had  left.  We  saw  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm,  but  Herbert  was  a  baby,  and  I,  the  oldest, 
tried  to  run  with  him  in  my  arms.  Brother  took  Herbert 
and  Lee  up  on  the  horse  with  him,  and  Arthur  and, I 
were  free  to  run.  We  reached  home  just  about  a  minute 
before  the  storm  broke  in  all  fury.  That  was  typical  of 
his  thoughtfulness. 

He  was  very  affectionate,  and  when  I  was  a  timid 
shrinking  little  girl,  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  used  to 
introduce  me  to  his  friends,  by  putting  his  arms  around 
me  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  imply  that  that  person,  no 
matter  who  it  might  be,  was  having  a  great  honor  be¬ 
stowed  by  getting  to  meet  me.  There  were  times  when 
he  was  so  kind  to  me  that  it  made  me  want  to  cry,  and 
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I  would  have  to  excuse  myself  and  go  into  another  room 
until  I  could  get  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes. 

Brother  was  made  a  steward  in  the  Methodist  church 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  when  he  died  he  was  recording 
steward  of  New  Albany  Circuit. 

When  Brother  was  in  college  at  Mississippi  A.  and  M., 
he  was  invited  to  a  George  Washington  party.  He  took 
great  pains  to  get  his  costume  ready,  and  he  was  anticipat¬ 
ing  quite  a  big  time.  In  those  days  of  exceedingly  strict 
dormitory  rules,  it  was  an  unusual  privilege  to  get  either 
an  invitation  to  a  party  in  Starkville  or  the  permission 
to  attend.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  Methodist  minister 
in  Starkville  had  been  reared  in  my  father’s  neighborhood, 
and  since  the  party  was  at  his  home  he  invited  Brother. 
Under  circumstances  like  that,  permission  was  granted. 
It  was  a  red  letter  day  in  his  life,  and  Brother  was  the 
envy  of  his  schoolmates.  That  afternoon  one  of  his  pro¬ 
fessors  said,  “Rogers,  I  have  some  work  that  I  am  trying 
to  get  done  tonight,  and  I  want  you  to  report  to  my  office 
and  help  with  it.”  Imagine  Brother’s  dismay,  for  that  was 
the  night  of  the  party.  He  said,  “Professor,  I  am  invited 
to  Bro.  Dorman’s  tonight  to  the  George  Washington  party.” 
Then,  looking  up  with  that  marvellous  smile  he  had,  he 
said  “But  duty  before  pleasure  always.”  He  did  not  go  to 
the  party,  but  from  that  time  on,  he  had  won  his  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  faculty.  The  next  session  he  was 
given  some  work  that  practically  paid  his  expenses.  When 
he  left  school,  after  completing  his  junior  year  (he  did 
not  return  to  finish),  he  was  Captain  of  the  Lee  Guards, 
one  of  the  high  honors  of  the  school  at  that  time.  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee  wrote  my  father  a  letter,  urging  him  to 
send  Brother  back  to  school.  It  was  a  most  complimentary 
letter,  stating  that  he  considered  Brother  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  that  had  ever  attended  the  college  under  his 
administration.  Gen.  Lee  also  added  in  his  letter  that  it 
was  unusual  for  him  to  write  a  letter  urging  a  student 
to  return.  At  that  time  the  State  schools  made  no  bids  for 
patronage. 

The  reason  that  he  did  not  go  back  was  also  indicative 
of  his  unselfishness.  Times  were  very  hard.  My  father  had 
little  ready  money,  yet  he  urged  him  to  go  back  to  A.  and  M. 
or  to  Ole  Miss  to  study  law  (he  was  gifted  in  oratory). 
My  father  offered  to  sell  his  most  cherished  possessions  to 
give  him  a  better  education,  but  Brother  said,  “No,  there 
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are  seven  more  children.  You  have  given  me  three  years 
in  college,  and  I  do  not  see  for  my  life  how  you  can  give 
the  others  that  much.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  for  me 
what  you  will  be  unable  to  do  for  the  others.” 

This  beautiful  life  came  to  a  close  at  his  home  in  New 
Albany  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old.  He  left 
a  young  wife,  and  two  sons,  Everett  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  second  son,  Billy,  who  was  born  a  few 
months  after  his  death.  His  wife  was  Annie  May  Nisbit, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Nisbit  of  Union 
County,  Mississippi.  The  Nisbit  family  is  one  of  the  fine 
families  of  the  nation.  Annie  May’s  branch  came  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  from  North  Carolina.  She  was  educated  at  the 
I.  I.  and  C.  which  has  since  become  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  women.  Her  father  was  the  wealthiest  planter  in 
Union  County  and  a  man  of  delightful  friendliness  and 
cordiality.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Lowry,  was  from  the 
well-known  Lowry  family,  being  a  first  cousin  of  Gov. 
Robt.  Lowry,  of  Mississippi. 

Annie  May  never  married  again,  but  that  she  has 
made  her  life  count  is  attested  by  the  fine  sons  she  has 
reared.  Like  the  old  Roman  matron,  Cornelia,  she  may 
well  say  to  the  world,  “These  are  my  jewels.”  She  is  a 
woman  of  a  very  practical,  business-like  turn,  combined 
with  untiring  energy.  She  is  a  born  nurse,  especially  in 
maternity  cases.  She  seems  to  know  instinctively  just 
what  to  do.  She  is  an  expert  with  babies.  She  has  never 
chosen  this  kind  of  work  for  remuneration,  but  proved 
herself  a  benediction  to  many  a  neighbor  and  friend.  She 
is  a  woman  of  innate  refinement  and  gentleness,  which 
after  all  are  part  and  counterpart  of  her  good  breeding.  One 
of  the  fine  things  in  her  life  was  her  devotion  to  a  mother 
who  was  bedridden  for  years.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  voice  my  appreciation  of  this  fine  woman,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  has  grown  with  the  years,  enhanced  by  a  better 
perspective. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  New  Albany  Methodist 
Church  has  recently  honored  Annie  May  by  giving  one 
hundred  dollars  to  make  her  a  life  member — a  much  de¬ 
served  recognition. 

While  my  brother  Billy  was  very  sociable  and  had 
the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield,  my  second  brother,  Joseph 
Leander  Sims  Rogers,  was  quiet,  thoughtful  and  reserved. 
He  has  a  fine  intellect,  and  as  a  child  was  almost  uncanny 
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in  his  ability  in  mathematics.  He  could  solve  without  the 
aid  of  a  pencil  problems  which  involved  intricate  fractions. 
He  seemed  to  be  able  to  calculate  almost  instantly.  Strange 
to  say,  after  he  studied  arithmetic  in  school  and  used  a 
pencil,  his  ability  to  solve  problems  mentally  weakened. 
He  was  always  good  in  mathematics,  however.  He  has  a 
fine  appreciation  of  literature  also,  and  made  an  excellent 
record  at  Millsaps  College,  later  finishing  a  pharmacy 
course  at  Ohio  Normal  University  about  the  time  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday. 

He  prepared  to  go  to  Vanderbilt  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  course.  It  was  a  yellow  fever  year  in  Mississippi  and 
when  he  went  to  New  Albany  to  take  the  train,  he  found 
that  Nashville  was  quarantined  against  Mississippi.  He 
served  as  drug  clerk  in  Helena,  Arkansas,  Water  Valley 
and  Brookhaven,  Mississippi.  He  purchased  a  drugstore  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  but  the  yellow  fever  scare  ruined  his 
prospects  there,  losing  for  him  all  he  had  invested  in  that 
business.  He  said  there  was  a  legal  technicality  by  means 
of  which  he  might  have  avoided  paying  some  of  his  debts, 
when  he  had  lost  not  only  all  he  had  but  one  thousand 
dollars  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Sister.  He  thought  the 
matter  over  carefully  and  decided  that  he  would  take  the 
honorable  course  regardless  of  cost. 

When  he  started  in  the  drug  business  in  New  Albany, 
he  was  advised  by  a  leading  church  official  to  sell  liquor 
as  a  side  line,  since  that  would  take  care  of  all  expenses 
and  his  drug  business  would  be  clear  profit.  This  also 
was  a  temptation  to  a  young  man  eager  to  succeed,  operat¬ 
ing  on  borrowed  capital,  and  with  a  debt  still  hanging 
over  him  from  the  Jackson  venture,  but  again  he  decided 
to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right  at  all  costs. 
He  lost  his  drugstore  in  the  Rainey  fire,  but  I  think  he 
felt  repaid  by  the  confidence  people  expressed  in  him. 
Many  of  his  friends  were  very  impatient  for  him  to  get 
back  in  business,  for  they  wanted  to  trade  with  a  drug¬ 
store  of  unquestionable  integrity. 

Since  he  was  the  oldest  son  when  my  father  died,  he 
did  his  best  to  be  a  father  to  each  one  of  us.  He  was 
the  executor  of  the  estate,  and  its  affairs  were  admin¬ 
istered  with  the  utmost  fairness.  Really,  I  think  Joe  one 
of  the  noblest,  finest  characters  that  I  have  ever  known 
in  my  life.  His  three  splendid  boys  are  already  emulating 
his  fine  example.  Joe  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Kiwanian, 
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and  has  been  head  of  the  Commandery  in  New  Albany  at 
two  different  times  He  married  Effie  Brown,  of  Iuka, 
Mississippi,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Elizabeth  Akers 
Brown,  and  sister  of  Prof.  Edd  Brown,  of  Mississippi 
Heights  Academy,  of  Blue  Mountain,  and  of  Miss  Kate 
Brown,  nationally-known  Mississippi  educator.  Effie  was 
educated  in  Iuka  Normal  College  and  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Corinth  school  system  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  in 
April,  1906.  She  is  a  woman  of  unusual  charm  and  person¬ 
ality.  She  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  New  Albany.  She  is  a  social  and  religious  leader, 
and  I  think  her  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  woman  much  like  her  mother. 

My  third  brother,  Walter,  when  quite  young  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  Albany.  He  mar¬ 
ried  when  he  was  a  little  over  twenty-one,  and  has  spent 
his  life  in  various  business  enterprises.  He  gave  up  the 
mercantile  business  to  become  an  official  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  company. 

After  serving  in  this  company  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  decided  to  go  into  the  flour  business  for  himself.  He 
succeeded  quite  well,  but  gave  it  up  to  engage  in  lumber 
business.  He  was  caught  in  the  financial  crash  of  1920, 
and  lost  very  heavily.  For  years  he  had  been  agent  for 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  and  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  His  venture  in  the 
lumber  business  left  him  loaded  with  debt,  and  he  has 
been  working  steadily  to  pay  off  all  indebtedness.  Like 
his  father  before  him,  he  did  not  exempt  anything,  mortgag¬ 
ing  even  his  home. 

For  years  he  was  a  steward  in  the  Methodist  church 
and  a  trustee  of  Millsaps  College.  He  was  lay  leader  for 
the  Corinth  District  in  1919  and  put  over  the  great  Cen¬ 
tenary  drive  for  Methodist  missions  with  outstanding 
success.  During  the  World  War  he  was  Union  County 
chairman  of  both  Liberty  and  Victory  loan  drives  and  his 
ability  successfully  to  organize  and  carry  through  these 
drives  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans  called  him  into  its  organization  to  put 
over  a  special  piece  of  work  through  the  National  Loan 
Association  known  as  “The  Indemnity  Agreement.”  This 
work  covered  several  states.  After  it  was  completed  he 
was  retained  as  an  agent,  the  position  he  holds  at  present. 

Walter  has  a  pleasing  personality,  with  rather  courtly 
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manners.  His  mind  is  quick.  He  could  do  good  work  at 
school  with  little  effort,  and  he  has  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory.  He  can  quote  passages  from  the  Bible,  from 
Latin  and  English  classics  with  all  ease  to  this  day.  He 
did  not  finish  college,  but  he  has  retained  what  learning 
he  did  get  in  a  splendid  way. 

His  wife,  Mary  Pinson  Nisbit,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Nisbit,  of  Pontotoc,  is  from  the  same  Nisbit 
family  already  mentioned.  Mamie  has  been  a  social  and 
religious  leader.  She  has  been  serving  for  several  years 
as  president  of  the  missionary  society  of  the  New  Albany 
Methodist  Church.  She  is  a  very  willing  worker  in  every¬ 
thing  she  undertakes,  doing  not  only  her  share  of  the  work 
but  more.  She  is  also  prominent  in  club  work.  Mother  died 
in  Mamie’s  home  and  I  shall  always  love  her  for  kindness 
to  Mother.  She  was  like  a  daughter  to  her.  Mamie  and 
Walter  have  always  been  very  hospitable  in  their  home — 
in  fact,  all  the  Rogers’  homes  have  the  fine  grace  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  It  has  been  Walter  and  Mamie’s  sincere  desire  to 
make  a  real  home  for  their  children,  and  I  am  confident 
the  four  boys  and  one  daughter  will  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed. 

My  fourth  brother,  Arthur  Leon,  was  educated  at 
Millsaps  College,  where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  his  col¬ 
lege  annual,  Bobashela,  and  a  member  of  the  K.  A.  frater¬ 
nity.  When  he  finished  college  he  went  to  work  at  once 
in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  New  Albany  (the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  at  that  time),  and  he  has  worked  all  his  life 
in  this  bank.  When  the  depressioi>-and  bank  crash  of  1933 
came,  this  bank  was  one  among  seventeen  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  to  be  in  a  sound  condition  and  did  not  have  to 
call  on  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  any 
other  agency  for  help. 

At  one  time  Arthur  was  offered  a  fine  position  with 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  but  all  his  business 
interests  were  in  New  Albany  and  Union  County  and  he 
decided  not  to  make  the  change.  He  has  been  a  sort  of 
contact  man  for  his  bank  and  has  been  in  a  position  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  many  people  in  trouble.  Pie  has  been 
acclaimed  by  some  “The  most  useful  man  in  Union  County.’’ 
Of  course  a  thing  like  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  but  that  he  is  much  loved  was  clearly  demonstrated 
about  three  years  ago  when  he  was  near  death  in  a  Mem¬ 
phis  hospital.  One  man  said  to  me,  “If  one  third  of  the 
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people  would  be  so  interested  in  me,  I  could  die  happy.” 
He  has  been  president  of  his  Rotary  Club,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  steward  in  the  New  Albany  Methodist 
Church,  and  president  of  the  Mississippi  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mill- 
saps  College. 

Arthur  married  Elizabeth  Cox  Bouton,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Nat  Bouton  and  Annie  Cox  Bouton.  The  Bouton  home 
was  near  Ashland.  Dr.  Nat.  Bouton  was  a  typical  old 
country  doctor,  who  had  a  large  practice,  but  with  little 
remuneration  besides  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
man.  I  have  never  heard  anyone  mention  his  name  except 
to  praise  him.  Mrs.  Bouton  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
together  they  made  for  their  two  sons  and  four  daughters 
a  home  that  was  known  far  and  wide.  Every  member  of 
the  family  was  musical  and  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  radios  and  phonographs  were  extremely  rare, 
they  had  an  orchestra  of  their  own.  I  am  told  that  there 
was  much  gentleness  in  the  home,  that  the  children  were 
trained  to  have  lovely  manners  toward  each  other  as  well 
as  toward  the  outside  world. 

Elizabeth  made  an  outstanding  record  both  in  public 
school  and  in  college,  where  she  led  in  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments.  At  the  I.  I.  and  C.,  where  she  received  the  B.  A. 
degree  and  a  diploma  in  music,  she  was  considered  very 
talented.  Her  sweet  touch  at  the  piano  attracted  much 
attention.  She  had  two  seasons  in  New  York,  studying  under 
music  teachers  of  national  reputation.  In  her  Christian 
character  she  is  outstanding.  She  was  a  religious  leader 
during  her  college  career,  and  she  has  continued  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  New  Albany.  She  has 
also  engaged  in  club  and  social  activities.  She  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  person.  It  can  be  truly  said,  “To  know  her  is  to 
love  her.” 

My  fifth  brother,  Lee,  was  educated  at  Millsaps  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  K.  A.  fraternity.  He 
did  not  get  to  finish  college.  My  father’s  illness  and  death 
called  him  home  to  look  after  the  plantation.  He  has  had 
large  farming  interests.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  lumber  business,  and  with  Walter  spent  a  good 
many  years  clearing  up  all  his  debts.  He  has  had  ginning 
interests  that  have  been  profitable.  He  served  as  sheriff 
of  Union  County  for  four  years.  He  carried  every  box  in 
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the  county,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff.  This  had  never 
happened  before  in  the  history  of  Union  County.  He  made 
a  fine  record  in  cleaning  up  Union  County,  of  slot  machines 
and  bootleggers.  He  is  very  generous  in  his  nature,  big- 
hearted  and  lovable.  As  long  as  he  lived  on  the  farm,  he 
was  a  steward  in  old  Bethlehem  Methodist  Church,  the 
church  to  which  all  the  Rogers  family  originally  belonged. 

Lee  married  Beulah  Pickens,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bob  Pickens,  of  New  Albany.  Mr.  Pickens  was  for  many 
years  circuit  clerk  of  Union  County.  Beulah  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  women  I  have  ever  known,  possessing  not 
only  a  very  bright  mind,  but  also  plenty  of  determination 
and  willpower.  She  sews  beautifully,  and  has  always 
dressed  her  children  well.  She  is  not  afraid  of  new  under¬ 
takings.  While  Lee  was  sheriff,  she  happened  to  be  alone 
at  the  jail  when  she  became  aware  that  the  prisoners  up¬ 
stairs  had  escaped  from  the  cells  and  were  ready  to  escape 
from  the  jail.  She  grabbed  a  pistol  and  rushed  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  declaring  that  she  would  shoot  every  man 
down  who  tried  to  escape.  She  is  small  and  not  at  all 
formidable  looking.  I  do  not  think  that  Molly  Pitcher 
of  Revolutionary  fame  has  anything  on  her.  She  has  been 
active  in  club  work  and  in  the  social  affairs  of  New 
Albany.  She  has  reared  four  daughters  (one  adopted)  and 
one  son.  These  children  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

My  sixth  brother,  Herbert,  was  educated  at  Branham 
and  Hughes  School  in  Tennessee,  and  at  Millsaps  College, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  K.  A.  fraternity.  Herbert  is  the 
real  wit  of  the  family.  Everywhere  he  goes  he  carries  sun¬ 
shine,  always  keeps  the  crowd  laughing.  God  may  know 
what  he  is  going  to  say  next,  but  I  am  sure  Herbert  does 
not.  He  just  opens  his  mouth  and  the  most  mirth-provok¬ 
ing  remarks  come  forth.  Just  get  all  these  brothers  together 
and  let  Herbert  get  wound  up  and  the  others  laugh  until 
tears  roll  from  their  eyes.  From  a  little  child,  he  has  had 
that  sort  of  wit.  When  Herbert  was  a  tiny  little  boy  my 
father  used  to  take  him  with  him  as  he  rode  over  his 
plantation.  He  would  come  back  and  say,  “Mattie,  I 
declare,  he  is  another  Jim  Armour.”  Mr.  Armour  was  noted 
far  and  wide  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  his  wit. 

For  years  Herbert  was  a  travelling  salesman,  but  in 
recent  years  he  has  been  an  official  for  the  cheese  plant 
in  New  Albany.  He  not  only  works  in  his  office,  but  he 
goes  out  and  straightens  out  all  kinds  of  difficulties  with 
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the  customers.  If  anybody  could  do  a  job  like  that,  he 
could,  for  if  a  person  were  angry  Herbert  would  soon  have 
him  laughing.  Herbert  was  for  ten  years  a  steward  in 
New  Albany  Church.  He  is  at  present  district  scoutmaster. 

Herbert  married  Opal  Pannell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wiseman  Pannell,  of  New  Albany.  Opal  was  then 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  New  Albany.  She  had  beautiful 
sparkling  brown  eyes,  lovely  complexion  and  beautiful 
hands.  She  was  never  very  fond  of  social  life,  but  found 
her  greatest  pleasure  in  her  home  and  children. 

She  is  a  lovely  housekeeper,  one  of  the  best  of  cooks, 
and  her  embroidery  is  like  Chinese  needlework  in  its  per¬ 
fection.  She  is  also  an  excellent  seamstress.  The  tradition 
in  the  family  is  that  if  one  wants  anything  done  perfectly, 
get  Opal  to  do  it.  Opal’s  mother  died  about  a  month  after 
she  had  started  to  college,  so  she  did  not  remain  in  college 
but  came  home  to  keep  house  for  her  father.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  several  of  the  best  clubs  in  New  Albany, 
among  these  the  D.  A.  R.  She  has  seven  lines  traced  out 
in  the  D.  A.  R.  Her  daughter  and  two  sons  have  cause  to 
be  proud  of  their  mother. 

My  sister,  Mary  D.,  who  was  the  second  child  of  Lean- 
der  and  Martha  Graham  Rogers,  was  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  the  other  children  the  flower  of  the  family.  I  remember 
that  her  college  president  in  attempting  to  compliment  her 
unusual  mental  ability  said  that  she  had  “a  masculine” 
mind,  and  to  a  mere  man  that  was  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid.  However,  there  were  no  signs  of  mas¬ 
culinity  in  this  gentle,  refined  young  girl.  She  had  qualities 
of  leadership  all  her  life.  She  always  led  her  classes  in  the 
public  schools  and  she  continued  to  do  so  when  she  was 
in  college  at  I.  I.  and  C.  A  cousin  several  years  older 
told  me  that  when  she  was  a  little  child  she  was  a 
leader.  “Those  of  us  who  were  older,”  this  cousin  said, 
“looked  up  to  her  and  followed  her.”  In  college  she  was 
president  of  her  literary  society  and  the  anniversarian. 
She  was  chosen  as  the  speaker  to  represent  her  class  at 
Commencement.  When  she  had  finished  Gov.  Stone  of 
Mississippi,  who  was  on  the  platform,  rose  and  commended 
her  highly.  She  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and,  like  Herbert, 
she  knew  how  to  make  everybody  have  a  good  time.  As 
a  teacher  she  was  an  outstanding  success  and  everywhere 
she  went  her  unusual  ability  was  soon  recognized.  She 
died  three  weeks  after  her  marriage.  It  has  been  hard  for 
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me  ever  to  become  reconciled  to  her  untimely  death,  so 
well  prepared  was  she  to  live.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
God  did  not  take  me  instead  of  her. 

And  now  at  the  end  of  this  article  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  I- shall  say  that  I,  Corinne  O'Neal,  second 
daughter  of  L.  S.  and  M.  O.  Rogers,  born  Jan.  1,  1881, 
went  to  college  first  at  the  I.  I.  and  C.  but  did  not  finish 
because  of  ill  health.  After  my  sister’s  and  father’s  deaths 
which  occurred  in  four  months  of  each  other,  I  stayed  at 
home  with  Mother.  After  we  moved  to  New  Albany,  I  de¬ 
voted  my  time  to  church  work  largely.  When  women  of 
the  Methodist  church  were  given  laity  rights,  I  was  elected 
steward  in  the  New  Albany  Methodist  Church  and  served  un¬ 
til  my  marriage.  I  was  also  the  first  lay  woman  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  a  Methodist  preacher’s  Annual  Conference 
from  the  Corinth  District.  Corinth  District,  composed  of 
more  than  one  hundred  churches,  was  allowed  only  five 
delegates,  and  my  brother  Walter  and  I  were  among  the 
five.  He  was  lay  leader  of  the  Corinth  District  at  that 
time.  I  was  District  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Corinth  District,  later  Conference  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Children’s  Work,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
North  Mississippi  Conferences,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Methodist  Church  South.  I  went  over  north 
Mississippi  making  talks  at  different  church  meetings. 
There  are  few  large  churches  in  north  Mississippi  in  which 
I  have  not  spoken,  in  many  of  them  numbers  of  times. 

Since  my  marriage  to  David  E.  Guyton,  Sept.  10,  1925, 
I  have  been  connected  with  Blue  Mountain  College  either 
in  the  capacity  of  student  or  teacher.  Two  years  were 
spent  in  getting  a  degree,  the  other  fourteen  in  teaching. 
From  1932  to  1934  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
in  Mississippi,  being  appointed  by  Gov.  Sennett  Conner. 

Since  January,  1941,  I  have  been  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Mississippi  Woman’s  Magazine ,  official  publication  of 
the  Mississippi  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  a  periodical 
appearing  bi-monthly  and  with  six  thousand  subscribers. 
My  appointment  as  editor  is  for  two  years. 

Now  I  am  nearing  the  sunset  of  life,  and  when  I 
realize  that  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rogers  family 
permitted  to  live  out  the  years  of  a  normal  life,  I  have 
a  sense  of  humiliating  failure.  My  only  comfort  is  found 
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in  the  splendid  present-day  Rogers  daughters,  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  they  will  carry  on  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
family  in  a  commendable  way.  I  hope  that  one  and  all  they 
will  turn  aside  from  “careers,”  and  that  each  one  will 
have  the  joy  of  making  a  real  home  for  a  good  husband 
and  that  each  will  be  blessed  with  fine  children.  Home¬ 
making  and  the  rearing  of  children  is  the  call  of  God  to 
the  Rogers  daughters,  as  it  has  been  to  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  past. 

Since  I  have  no  children  and  since  no  one  will  be 
interested  in  me  when  I  am  gone,  it  was  my  purpose  to 
leave  myself  out  of  this  sketch,  except  for  the  bare  mention 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  but  my  husband  said  that 
I  must  lay  aside  personal  feelings  and  make  the  record 
more  complete.  Life  has  been  wonderful  to  me.  When  I 
was  a  child  the  old  circuit  rider  preacher  used  to  visit 
in  our  home,  and  before  leaving  there  were  prayers.  He 
used  to  say  in  his  prayer,  “The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in 
pleasant  places.”  That  did  not  mean  much  to  me  then,  but 
it  comes  to  me  now  as  I  think  of  my  good  father,  who  was 
truly  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  type  found  only  in  the 
Old  South;  of  my  mother  with  her  innate  refinement  and 
gentleness;  of  my  noble  brothers;  of  my  splendid  sisters- 
in-law,  all  different  but  each  crowned  with  special  virtues; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  my  husband  of  whom  I  am 
inordinately  proud  and  whom  I  have  loved  from  my  child¬ 
hood;  my  precious  sister  too,  for  she  was  the  inspiration  and 
ideal  person  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  Nor  shall  I  omit 
the  friends  both  in  New  Albany  and  Blue  Mountain  who 
have  blessed  and  enriched  my  life.  My  heart  goes  up  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  all  these. 

To  complete  my  record,  I  must  not  fail  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  sons-in-law  of  the  family. 

Noel  Martin,  my  sister’s  husband,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  He  did  not  get  his  degree,  but 
went  to  work  to  help  educate  his  sisters  and  brothers.  The 
Martins  live  at  Warren,  Arkansas,  a  town  of  about  10,000 
population,  and  are  among  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of 
that  place.  Noel  became  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Warren,  heading  one  of  its  best  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday 
School,  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  in  the  Warren 
Methodist  Church  for  years,  was  delegate  from  his  confer¬ 
ence  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
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South,  and  also  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  one 
of  the  state  institutions,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Parnell.  At  one  time  he  was  voted  Warren’s  most  popular 
citizen. 

My  husband,  David  Edgar  Guyton,  son  of  Capt.  J.  J. 
and  Callie  Hoyle  Guyton,  received  degrees  from  Blue 
Mountain  College,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  New  York.  He  has  taught  in  Blue  Mountain 
College  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  is  not  just  another 
teacher  according  to  his  students.  Dr.  Lawrence  Lowrey, 
president  of  Blue  Mountain  College,  and  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Columbia  University  of  New  York,  former  professor  in 
Smith  College,  in  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  has  said  publicly  on 
more  than  one  occasion:  “I  have  never  known  a  greater 
teacher  than  Prof.  Guyton,  and  in  my  experience  with 
college  and  university  professors,  I  have  known  only  about 
one-half  dozen  that  I  consider  in  his  class.”  Great  teachers 
are  born  of  God,  and  not  manufactured  by  the  education 
department  of  a  teachers  college. 

In  addition  to  his  work  of  teaching,  he  has  had 
hundreds  of  poems  and  feature  articles  published,  also  he 
had  been  staff  correspondent  for  several  metropolitan 
dailies.  He  is  a  Sigma  Upsilon,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Rotarian 
and  Lotos.  The  Lotos  Club  of  New  York  is  an  exclusive 
club,  having  two  members  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

In  May,  1938,  David  was  awarded  a  medal  for  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Achievement”  by  the  Brooklyn  Week  for  the 
Blind,  a  twenty-five-year-old  organization  made  up  of 
many  prominent  people.  He  has  had  to  work  in  the  dark 
since  he  lost  his  sight  by  accident  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Education , 
and  in  Who's  Who  in  America.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Blue  Mountain  and  chairman  of  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  since  1933.  He  has  managed  his  own  finances  so  well 
that  should  he  be  compelled  to  give  up  work  tomorrow,  he 
would  have  a  competence.  With  the  exception  of  tuition  in 
Blue  Mountain  College,  he  financed  his  own  education.  (I 
say  these  things  because  people  usually  associate  blind¬ 
ness  and  dependency.) 

At  last,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  story.  It  has 
been  written  in  snatches  of  time,  a  few  paragraphs  and 
at  most  a  few  pages  a  day  over  a  space  of  perhaps  a 
month.  Being  written  in  such  a  desultory  way,  it  lacks 
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organization.  I  have  written  things  as  they  came  into  my 
mind,  and  have  left  out  much  that  might  be  interesting. 
Again  I  find  there  is  repetition. 

Corinne  O’Neal  Rogers  Guyton 
Blue  Mountain,  Mississippi. 

July  12,  1940. 

P“Fo  De  Wah”  Smokehouse 

erhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  those  who  come  after 
to  read  a  description  of  a  “fo  de  wah”  smokehouse.  Our 
smokehouse  was  the  one  built  by  my  grandfather 
Graham  when  he  built  our  home.  It  was  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  made  of  hewn  logs 
with  oak  boards  for  the  roofing.  Inside,  it  had  on  the  side 
hewn  logs  that  were  dug  out  to  form  troughs.  These 
troughs  were  cut  square  and  were  at  least  three  feet 
deep  and  equally  as  wide.  Even  when  I  was  a  child  timber 
like  these  troughs  were  made  from  had  disappeared,  but 
they  did  prove  to  me  how  fine  the  timber  must  have  been 
in  the  forests  of  Mississippi  in  pioneer  days.  There  was 
a  puncheon  floor,  that  is,  a  floor  made  of  slabs  split  by 
hand  from  a  large  log.  They  were  as  wide  as  the  log  from 
which  they  were  split  and  about  three  inches  thick.  In 
the  center  in  a  space  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  was 
a  step  down  to  the  dirt.  This  was  not  floored  and  the 
ground  was  left  so  there  would  be  abundant  room  to  have 
fires  made  of  hickory  chips  to  smoke  the  meat  that  hung 
from  two  tiers  of  rafters  above. 

When  the  hogs  were  killed,  the  meat  was  first  packed 
in  salt  in  the  large  troughs.  Then  the  hams  and  shoulders 
were  taken  up  in  three  weeks,  scalded,  covered  with  a 
paste  of  black  pepper  and  hung  to  smoke.  Much  of  the 
sausage  was  stuffed  and  smoked  also.  The  jowls  and  mid- 
lings  were  left  in  the  trough  in  salt  and  were  sold  to  the 
plantation  negroes.  In  one  corner  were  shelves  for  lard, 
and  lard  was  put  up  in  five-  and  ten-gallon  cans.  I  only 
wish  I  knew  how  many  gallons  of  lard  Mother  had  made 
for  the  year,  for  it  would  be  a  sight  to  see  these  days.  In 
another  corner  were  barrels  to  hold  the  homemade  soap. 

I  read  this  description  of  our  full  smokehouse  to  my 
oldest  sister-in-law,  and  she  said:  “You  should  have  told 
that,  for  I  never  saw  so  much  in  my  life.”  It  was  nothing 
to  have  as  many  as  fifteen  big  hogs  killed  at  a  time,  and 
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there  were  several  killings  during  the  winter,  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  sixty  hogs  being  killed.  There  were  tubs  of 
sausage,  and  backbones  and  spare  ribs  piled  on  great  heavy 
tables.  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  we  had  a  sausage 
stuffer;  it  had  to  be  stuffed  to  keep  it. 

It  never  entered  my  father’s  mind  that  he  had  a 
stock  farm  because,  like  all  the  farmers  at  that  period, 
he  was  raising  corn  and  cotton,  but  he  had  as  many  as 
seventy-five  head  of  horses  and  mules,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  a  big  flock  of  goats.  We  had 
a  negro  on  the  place  who  understood  the  art  of  dressing 
a  kid  properly — it  is  an  art — and  our  fresh  meat  in 
the  summer  was  chicken  and  kid.  In  the  early  fall  a 
neighborhood  beef  market  was  often  arranged,  whereby 
the  neighbors  took  time  about  killing  a  beef,  and  dividing 
it  among  the  others  so  it  would  not  spoil.  My  father  always 
engaged  a  hind  quarter,  and,  because  we  did  not  get  steak 
except  at  this  early  fall  period,  it  was  the  best  meat  in 
the  world  to  me.  When  it  got  cold  enough  to  kill  hogs  the 
beef  market  stopped,  although  Mother  would  still  have 
nice  kid  steak.  Store-bought  groceries,  except  sugar  and 
salt,  flour  and  such  staples,  were  exceedingly  rare  in  our 
home. 

My  brother  Arthur  suggests  that  I  describe  the  old 
home,  since  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  it  may  not 
be  standing  when  the  children  for  whom  I  am  writing  this 
come  along. 

It  is  a  two-story  colonial  home,  built  much  like  some 
of  the  New  England  homes,  having  a  closed  hall  in  the 
center  and  a  long  ell  with  a  verandah.  It  faces  the  south 
and  the  room  to  the  east  as  one  enters  was  the  parlor,  the 
one  across  the  hall  was  Mother’s  bedroom  and  the  family 
living-room.  Next  to  the  parlor,  but  with  no  door  between 
the  two  rooms,  was  another  bedroom  that  we  always  called 
the  “little  room”  for  it  was  only  about  fifteen  by  sixteen 
feet,  the  other  rooms  being  20  x  20  feet.  The  “little  room” 
had  its  entrance  on  a  broad  verandah  which  ran  across 
the  north  side  of  the  house  and  extended  down  into  an  ell 
that  faced  the  east.  Adjoining  Mother’s  room  was  a  bed¬ 
room  and  next  was  the  dining-room.  Mother  had  a  kitchen 
added  since  the  original  kitchen  was  in  the  yard.  The 
kitchen  in  the  yard  was  a  large  frame  building  with  a 
room  adjoining  for  a  washroom,  which  we  would  call  the 
laundry  today.  Between  the  two  was  a  stack  chimney 
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and  hearth  of  native  rock.  It  was  also  the  place  where  the 
lard  was  made,  and  in  the  chimney  the  beef  was  smoked. 
I  think  the  hearth  must  have  been  six  or  eight  feet  wide, 
for  I  know  I  have  seen  as  many  as  three  large  washpots 
of  lard  being  cooked  there  at  once.  A  rack  or  crane  for 
holding  pots  was  in  the  kitchen  fireplace,  before  a  stove 
was  introduced. 

To  go  back  to  the  house,  it  was  two-story  with  a  stair¬ 
way  in  the  hall  that  started  at  the  entrance  to  the  parlor, 
went  up  the  length  of  the  east  side  of  the  hall  to  a  landing 
which  extended  across  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  then 
about  six  steps  to  a  hall  which  was  about  twelve  by  four-' 
teen,  which  led  into  a  large  bedroom.  This  room  had  two 
large  windows  facing  the  east,  two  toward  the  north  and 
two  on  the  south.  There  was  another  stairway  leading 
from  Mother’s  room  to  the  room  above  hers.  This  was 
always  the  girls’  room.  One  stairway  would  have  been 
sufficient  with  a  door  into  the  entrance  hall  of  the  other 
upstairs  room,  but  there  was  no  door  at  all  from  one  up¬ 
stairs  room  to  the  other.  In  those  days  it  would  have  been 
extremely  immodest  for  girls  to  room  on  the  same  floor, 
with  boys.  The  house  had  large  colonial  fireplaces.  The 
plastering  in  the  house  may  be  falling  in  now,  but  it  was 
good  when  I  saw  it  last,  a  testimony  of  the  fine  grade  of 
work  that  used  to  be  done. 

My  father’s  and  mother’s  farm  consisted  of  about 
2600  acres  and  in  addition  to  this  Mother  owned  nearly 
seven  hundred  acres  in  Bolivar  County,  one  of  the  richest 
counties  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

This  was  so  far  away  from  home  in  those  days  of 
poor  transportation  that  Mother  sold  this  rich  Delta 
property  for  a  fraction  of  its  real  worth.  So  much  land 
might  give  the  impression  that  we  were  in  easy  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Such  was  not  the  case.  With  so  much  land  to  pay  taxes 
on  and  with  so  many  children  to  support  and  educate,  life 
was  always  more  or  less  a  struggle  in  our  home. 

We  still  keep  up  the  custom  of  a  family  gathering  at 
Christmas.  At  this  year’s  celebration  fifty-two  were  pres¬ 
ent.  David  was  asked  to  say  something  in  appreciation  of 
Father  and  Mother.  At  the  request  of  some  members  of 
the  family,  he  has  produced  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  he 
could  and  I  have  been  asked  to  add  his  tribute  to  this  little 
pamphlet  which  I  am  having  published  about  two  years 
after  it  was  first  written. 
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Our  homo,  built  by  William  Lewis  (Irnham  in  1854.  My  father's 
store  was  a  short  distance  in  front  and  the  post  office  in  this 

store  was  called  LeContc. 


A  Tribute  To  the  Founders  of  the  Rogers  Family 


WBy  David  E.  Guyton 

ithout  previous  warning,  I  have  been  asked  to  pay 
a  little  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Rogers  family 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Christmas  dinner,  en¬ 
joyed  this  year  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Graham  Rogers.  Though  my  heart  is  happy  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  render  tribute  where  tribute 
is  so  richly  due,  I  hesitate  to  attempt  this  noble  adventure 
without  time  to  assemble  my  thoughts  and  turn  my 
thoughts  into  words  even  slightly  worthy  of  the  subject  I 
have  been  thus  assigned. 


I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Henry  Ford; 
but  I  know  he  merits  the  high  praise  the  world  gives  him 
because  I  have  seen  his  automobiles  in  action.  I  have 
never  known  Shakespeare,  Beethoven  or  Da  Vinci;  but  I 
have  thrilled  to  the  marvels  they  have  wrought.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  the  test  of  its  character;  and  the  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  this  gallant 
Southern  gentleman  and  this  wonderful  woman  of  the  Old 
South  are  abundant  proof  of  the  abiding  worth  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rogers  family. 


But  I  have  still  better  evidence  of  the  merit  of  this 
man  and  woman.  All  my  life  long,  I  knew  them  and  loved 
them  and  recognized  their  beauty  and  chivalry  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  from  my  boyhood  days  the  benediction  of  the  lives 
that  they  led. 

Many  of  you  of  the  younger  generation  missed  the 
privilege  of  knowing  your  noble  grandfather.  He  was  a 
knightly  gentleman,  a  breathing  and  pulsing  personification 
of  the  spirit  of  South  Carolina,  a  Confederate  captain,  a 
Southern  planter,  a  devoted  and  adoring  husband  and 
father,  a  neighbor  such  as  only  the  Old  South  knew,  and 
a  faithful  and  humble  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  birth¬ 
day  we  celebrate  today.  He  has  left  you  a  lofty  heritage 
and  my  heart  rejoices  to  see  his  descendants  living  up 
to  his  splendid  example  without  one  single  prodigal  among 
those  who  thrill  to  remember  they  have  his  noble  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Your  mother,  your  grandmother,  your  great-grand¬ 
mother,  most  of  you  knew  and  worshiped  with  the  ardor 
of  deepest  love.  I  knew  her  better,  too,  because  God  let  her 
linger  among  us  long  to  brighten,  to  bless  and  to  cast  her 
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magic  spell  over  every  grateful  offspring  of  her  gracious 
and  gentle  blood.  I  have  no  words  that  are  worthy  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  her  worth.  She  was  beautiful  in  body,  in 
mind,  in  heart  and  in  soul,  beautiful  till  the  day  she  died. 
The  emotions  of  her  lovely  spirit  were  lofty.  The  words 
that  fell  from  her  lips  were  full  of  grace  and  good¬ 
ness.  Her  deeds  were  illumined  with  loveliness.  She  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  best  of  Southern  womanhood,  and  she 
lived  so  close  to  God,  she  shared  his  sweetest  attributes. 
Nobody  could  be  with  her  for  even  a  little  while  with¬ 
out  being  better  because  of  her  wonderful  presence  and 
her  gentle  and  gracious  personality,  as  meek  and  as  delicate 
as  a  violet,  yet  as  sturdy  and  strong  as  an  oak.  She  has 
left  an  example  for  her  descendants  to  aspire  to  as  long 
as  the  earth  shall  endure. 

And  today,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  war,  our  hearts 
go  out  to  Lieuntenant  Ralph  B.  Rogers  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Corps,  now  guarding  the  Pacific  Coast  and  trying  his 
newly  won  wings.  Ralph  is  defending  what  his  gallant 
grandfather  fought  to  defend  back  in  the  days  of  his 
ardent  youth.  We  are  missing  Ralph  today,  but  we  are 
proud  of  our  boy,  glad  that  he  has  the  same  fine  courage, 
the  same  eager  patriotism  and  the  same  high  resolution 
to  pay  the  utmost  price,  that  the  American  Way  of  Life 
shall  abide  on  the  earth  forever. 

As  one  of  the  in-laws  of  the  Rogers  family,  I  count 
myself  happy  to  be  numbered  among  this  noble  group  of 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  each  fired  with  the 
finest  ideals  and  impulses  of  the  founders  and  each  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  the  same  splendid  fashion,  determined  to  hold 
the  record  high  and  to  keep  it  clean  and  to  add  fresh 
laurels  to  the  family  wreath. 

I  honor  the  memory  of  the  founders.  I  rejoice  with 
them  in  the  offspring  they  have  given  to  the  world.  I 
believe  every  member  of  the  ever-increasing  group  will 
refuse  to  tarnish  the  whiteness  of  the  family  name,  and 
with  make  each  succeeding  generation  a  little  better,  braver, 
nobler  and  knightlier,  as  the  glad  years  come  and  go.  My 
faith  is  firm  in  the  future  of  the  Rogers  family,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  to  remember  and  to  follow  as  your  guiding 
star  the  beautiful  life  of  your  gallant  and  gracious  ances¬ 
tors,  who,  this  very  moment,  from  their  home  in  heaven, 
are  proud  of  the  lives  that  you  lead  and  sure  that  the 
heritage  they  have  handed  down  to  you  will  be  safe  in 
your  strong  young  hands. 
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The  Family  Negroes 


think  in  a  family  sketch  some  mention  should  be  made 
,  of  the  faithful  negroes  on  the  Rogers  farm.  There  were 
negroes  who  lived  on  our  farm  fifty  and  sixty  years;  in 
fact,  our  relationship  with  them  was  not  very  different 
from  that  which  existed  before  the  war.  When  Herbert  was 
a  child  many  of  the  negroes  affectionately  called  him  “Little 
Marse.”  Much  that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  life  has 
been  due  to  the  service  of  these  good  negroes.  And  the 
fact  that  they  remained  with  us  so  long  is  a  testimony  of 
kind  treatment. 

Besides  Aunt  Ann,  who  helped  on  special  occasions, 
our  cook,  Mandy,  stayed  with  us  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  fact,  until  her  death.  She  had  five  children,  Mar¬ 
garet  who  was  housegirl,  03car,  Victor,  Beulah,  and  ’Lihu. 
To  all  of  these  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Mandy  always 
said  she  would  live  with  us  until  she  died.  She  used  to  say 
in  fun,  “When  I  die,  I  want  Miss  Mattie  to  bury  me  under 
her  back  steps  and  I’m  going  to  hant  any  nigger  that  gets 
my  place.”  Margaret’s  daughter,  Mandy,  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Memphis  City  Schools  and  has  had  special  study  in 
Chicago.  ’Lihu  is  a  promiment  laymen  in  negro  religious 
circles  in  Memphis. 

When  Mandy  was  dying,  Mother  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  a  preacher  to  come  and  pray  with  her.  She  said, 
“No,  Miss  Mattie,  I  don’t  want  a  preacher  to  pray  for  me; 
I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.”  Mother  knelt  beside  her  bed 
and  prayed  as  best  she  could.  This  tribute  touched  Mother 
as  few  in  life  ever  touched  her. 
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